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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



I WAS desired some time last year, 1842, to prepare and to 
read a discourse before a " Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism." I agreed to try to do so. I did not know, when this 
agi-eement was made, to what work I had pledged myself. Many, 
possibly, have been as ignorant. I foimd the work was not 
simply to put on paper some common-places about the physi- 
cal evils of poverty, about which a few talk, and which so 
many feel. Nor was it for me to make an appeal from such 
miseries to what of humanity there might be in my auditory. 
To do these things were easy ; and many times have they been 
annually done at well-arranged anniversaries. And what then 
was it that came to me as the office I was to perform? It was 
to learn what the condition, Pauperism, really is. To learn 
what that is, which lies deeper, and behind, its presentments, 
and which last everybody looks at. It was the cause, or the 
causes, that, or those things, upon which poverty rests as its 
deep-laid substratum, — it was this, or these, I found I was to 
look for. I was to look somewhat into the records of the race, 
to discover what poverty has been, and learn under what social 
phases and influences it has existed so long, and promises still 
to exist And when this labor was done, another came, with a 
great and grave demand for thought, and work, the remedy for 
so much evil. 

I went to work. That which might, in the reading, be en- 
dured forty minutes, grew to twice that allotted time, or more ; 
and when the appointed day, the 19th of February, of this 1843, 
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came for the anniversary, I found I could not read the half I had 
set down. The auditory was very small ; and the few at first, 
were less before the forty minutes were up. The contribution 
boxes came to the church altar with little weight of metal, and 
few bills, — say about twenty-seven dollars and twenty-three 
cents, all told. Thus was my work accdunted little, and was 
paid harmoniously. But some few, a very few, have asked me 
to print my writing. From so small a company a large re- 
quest could hardly come. They have asked me to print, not 
because they agree much with me, but because they are a 
little tired of the old way of providing for poor people ; are 
earnest men ; have the subject of Pauperism deeply at heart, 
and welcome any earnest effort to move the public mind to- 
wards more, and it may be truer thought concerning it. They 
say, " Brother, you have labored as you were able. You may 
make others work, or think, though it be only in opposition. 
This were better, far better, than the death-sleep in which so 
much mind, heart, true power, now lie wrapped." 

I have done what those few friends have asked me to da 

w. c. 

July, 1843. 



ADDRESS ON PAUPERISM. 



Poverty tells its whole story. It has no conceal- 
ments. The undisguised spirit speaks through rags, 
simply, and audibly. Poverty has neither bars nor 
locks. It wants neither. Not because its faith in man 
is the highest, or that it looks on Society as altogether 
a Christian organization, that it has not these wants. 
Poverty with its essential openness in the mass, may 
and does use deception in the individual instance. But 
it is when it would avoid starvation, or labor, that it 
often does this. In these cases it has parted with its 
principles^ or they are overlaid by a stern necessity, or 
an indolence, which, having begun in some uncontroll- 
ed circumstance, habit has confirmed. Poverty can 
do nothing for itself. Helplessness, dependence, is one 
of the most pressing and saddest facts in the history of 
poverty. It is this which gave such significance to the 
laws of Moses in regard to the poor. It is this which 
was ever in the mind of the Saviour of the world, when 
he commended, nay, urged the offices of active benevo- 
lence on his disciples and his church. He left the poor 
as a perpetual legacy to his followers, as if he foresaw in 
their undying charity, love, kindness, to these his spir- 
itual children, an expression of that providence which 
God himself extends to his whole universe. 

The history of poverty is full of instruction, and of 
interest. This history begins with the very earliest 
records of the race. The poor are distinctly recognized 
as a class in the writings of Moses, and means are pro- 
vided for their support in the law. ** The poor shall 
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never cease out of the land ;" — " therefore thou shalt 
provide for them." ** Thou shalt open thy hand wide 
unto thy brother, to the poor, and to the needy 
in thy land." ** Thou shalt surely give him, and 
thy heart shall not be grieved when thou givest unto 
him." "Beware that there be not a thought in thy 
wicked heart," — ** and thine eye be evil against thy 
poor brother, and thou givest him nought, and he cry 
unto the Lord against thee, and it be sin unto thee." 

Provision was made for the poor among the nations 
in succeeding times, its character being derived from 
the actual condition of the people. Thus ** at Athens 
the purses of the rich were laid under regular contribu- 
tions for the support of the poor ; and this, rightly con- 
sidered, was as much a favor to the givers as to the 
receivers, since no other measure could possibly have 
saved their houses from pillage and their parses from 
violence." • 

It was, however, in the discourses and example of 
Jesus Christ that this great subject had entire justice 
done to it. He lived amongst the Jews, being one of 
them. He knew exactly the civil, the political^ and re- 
ligious relations of poverty. He founded a new religion. 
He promulgated a new faith. Its important distinction 
from all other religions was its universality, — its exact 
and entire harmony with human nature, in its ade^tar 
tioB to the whole of human want. " To the poor the 
gospel is preached," said its Founder ; and while this 
declaration closes an enumeration of the offices of 
Christianity, it showed how deep laid were the claims 
of the poor to his regard ; while the whole tenor of his 
teachings commends them to the love and protection of 
all his followers. 

Among the most extraordinary facts, to his age and 
to all succeeding times, were the manner, the conduct, 
the preaching, and the influence of Christ. That one 
so obscure should have had such influence, — that men 
should leave their ordinary occupations, and even their 
religious fmth, almost at his bidding, eertainly by his 
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mere invitation, places him before us as a being of the 
deepest interest, and most extraordinary attributes. I 
have not time to allude to the state of the whole civil- 
ized world, — to show how opposed the character, the 
opinions, the practices of his age, were to Christ,— 
what was the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, in all 
that made him such, — how wholly opposed that all 
was to the whole of Christianity, and yet how rapidly 
and widely it yielded to it. I refer to it not as fur- 
nishing very strong external evidence to the truth of 
Christ, but as showing that a new element had been in- 
troduced into society ; or perhaps more pro^perly, that 
an element of the moral nature had been more fully de- 
veloped than at any preceding time of humcm history ; 
and the directly associated duty had received a more 
authoritative, a more imperative annunciation. I need 
hardly say that this element was charity, love to man. 
I have spoken of it as new, because of its entire disin- 
terestedness, and above all, its comprehensiveness ; for 
charity, love, was now to be extended alike, and 
equally, to enemies, and to friends. 

What now was the effect of all this on society, as 
manifested by the earliest organizations of Christians.? 
The poor became at once the care of the church. In 
the times of the Apostles they were especially provided 
for. Not as for a distinct body was this provision made 
for the poor, but simply and wholly because they were 
men, Christians, < — children of the same Father, — dis- 
ciples of the same Lord, cmd having with their brethren 
the same hope. Jesus Christ, himself poor, houseless^ 
dependent, showed in his own example, how entirely 
independent were the highest virtue, and boundless 
moral power, of wealth, ^nd of all other worldly dis- 
tinctions. The foundation of his church was charity ; 
self-sacrificing, laborious charity; and this was held 
forward as having in it the whole spirit of his divine 
mission. It was a charity of thought, of word, and of 
deed. The poorest man in this world's possessions was 
its object ; and so was he who might be richest in all 
these, but whose heart was the abode of that spiritual 
poverty which has no communion with Heaven. 
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After the immediate times of Christ and his Apostles, 
we find the church still faithful to its great duty to the 
poor, — the poor commonly so-called. The Catholic 
church, which, in its progress became the universal 
ehurch, was the guardian of the poor. It had in itself 
Christians of all ranks and conditions, and in imitation 
of Him whom it regarded as its founder, poverty was 
considered honorable, as well as having a perpetual 
claim on the tenderest consideration. It had in itself 
orders of its priesthood, which got their distinctions and 
titles from their poverty. Others were daily employed 
in collecting means for supporting the poor, in visiting, 
and in nursing the sick. In short, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice manifested itself everywhere, and whenever 
its offices might be demanded. The history of this 
church is full of instances of this spirit, and which 
have not been parallelled in the succeeding times. You 
find in it men of rank, wealth, of powerful intellect, 
•* selling all that they had and giving it to the poor ; " 
and then in squalid raiment, yes, raiment which inflict- 
ed physical torture, you find them roaming, not over 
their own country only, but through distant lands, 
carrying with them everywhere, that faith and that 
practice, which they had imbibed from the gospel. One 
reason, doubtless, for much of this, is to be found in 
the universality of the church alluded to. It embf aced 
the greater part, if not the whole, of Christendom. The 
poor were literally of them, and in a sense was this 
true which has not existed since. A poor man was not 
then called on to prove his residence in any particular 
parish or place, nor his connection with any one Chris- 
tian sect, in order to find municipal, or parochial 
charity. It was enough for him to be poor, to be pro- 
vided for. And again, it was not demanded of him to 
give a reason for his present poverty^ or to show why 
he did not go to work at once to get a subsistence, and 
make provision for the future. Poverty was not a dis- 
honored or dishonorable badge. It asked, *'for the 
love of Christ,'* for charity, and it found it. We need 
not stop here to ask how such views as these may have 
tended to produce^ and to continue poTerty, in the indi- 
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Yidual or the class. It did both. It prochnced, and \ 
perpetuated dependence; but it taught at the same/ 
time that it was upon the church, which to the Catho- 
lic was as God, that this dependence rested. So that, 
what might in itself be deemed degrading and fatal to 
every lofty sentiment, became from its alliances, cer- 
tainly not dishonorable, but the occasion of what were 
regarded a£ the truest offices of Christianity. 

The Reformation brought with it an entire revolu- 
tion in theological opinion and practice. In England 
we may find an illustration so striking, of the changet 
which came in with, or upon, this great epoch in Chris- 
tian history, as will make it needless to give any other. 
Henry VIII, a Cathohc in heart, with a rapacity as ^ 
boundless and as undiscriminating as his tyranny and 
his ferocious cruelty, looked round for new means of 
gratifying his avarice, and his indomitable love of 
power. The only remaining untouched means which 
he saw he might most easily and safely employ for the 
accomplishment of these nefarious purposes, were the 
revenues of the church. The means by which he pos- 
sessed liimself of these, considering the religious opin- 
ions which everybody who knew him beheved he held, 
were as base as they were successful. Henry declared 
himself the head of the church, — issued his well- 
known writ of pr(Bmunire,^ which pronounced an attain- 
der of high treason on all and each who should con- 
tinue to acknowledge the Papal supremacy; and at 
once seized upon the whole and vast possessions of the / 
church, and especially its provisions for the poor. In 
the unsettled state of things which immediately fol- 
lowed measures involving such multitudes of rich and 
poor, and in the gross selfishness of the monarch, we 
need not look for any permanent proviuon for poverty. 
In the short reign of the youthful prince who succeeded 
Henry, Protestantism made progress ; but received what 
seemed a fatal check in the Papal supremacy of th« 
succeeding reign. Mary, however, reigned but a short 
time* and the whole real power of the Catholic church, in 
England, died with her. Elizabeth, formed as she had 
been under influences which were secretly or openly 
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the direct products of Catholicism, with a sagacity which 
marked her whole, and long, and memorable reign, 
saw at once that England was, in its very heart and 
soul, Protestant in its whole faith, and that this was the 
lever by which she might move at her will the whole 
nation, — a principle, by seizing upon and heartily avow- 
ing and using which, she might rule with a question- 
less and limitless power. This she did ; and Protestant- 
ism at once became ascendant. It was soon seen by 
Elizabeth, that for the vast amount of poverty which 
was now, by the universal Suppression of Catholicism 
and its charities, at once deprived of all support, — an 
amount too vast to be safely left to its own, and only ex- 
isting means of providing for itself, — the alternative 
being starvation, or plunder, — she saw that for this 
immense destitution, this wide-spread poverty, a pubHc 
provision must be made, and the Poor Rate was estab- 
lished by law. 

This rapid historical sketch is full of interest. It 
presents the great subject which has called us together, 
under different aspects, all of them demanding serious 
regard. We have seen, in the first place, that poverty 
had a distinct place in the earliest legislation, — that of 
Moses. It was provided for by the same law which 
regulated the whole Jewish economy, and "we see a 
reason for it. This people were separated from all 
others, by religion and by modes of life. These last 
were exactly regulated by law, just as much as were 
the religious services of the Jews. It could not have 
been otherwise, in a state thus depending on precise 
statutes for the whole of its conduct, than that poverty, 
the possession and inheritance of every people, should 
have the same regard as did every other interest. It 
was, in other words, provided for in the theologico- 
municipal code, as was every thing else. 

In the new law, which lay at the very foundation of 
( the Christian covenant, the law of in^vidual charity, 
poverty ceased to be a legal institution in the true 
sense of the term. The obligation to provide for it, — 
to respect, to elevate, and to love the poor, — was 
taken out of the statute book. It was looked for in the 
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heart. It, assumed again, what in fact had always been 
its own, its whole moral character, as if the distinct 
reference of beneficent action to the moral nature, its 
obligation being found there, were a surer provision for 
its objects than any written code. It might be forgot 
ten in the latter. It was looked to as a living principle 
in the former. 

The Catholic church kept this principle in constant 
action. We have seen that it looked upon the poor as 
most interesting objects, of its regard. But we saw a| 
the same time that it did nothing in that church to ^ I 
minish poverty, and we gave a reason for this. But in J 
full view of this, and of all the other alleged effects of 
the operation of the principles of Catholicism, no one 
who wisely reads the history of that age and of that 
church, will come from his work without acknowledg'- 
ing that he has been in the midst and presence of noble 
thoughts, and of noble deeds, — that ** there were giants 
in those days," — men of mighty power, and of indomi- 
table will, — manifesting a spirit of self-sacrifice which 
has not since been surpassed, and in numbers which 
have not been equalled. He learns flrom every page of 
that history, that a great principle got the character of 
its action on the age from a zeal which always hae 
some alliance with enthusiasm, and sometimes with fa- 
naticism; that it often failed in its highest function 
because of its unwise use ; and that it sometimes minis- 
tered to the selfish and to the sinful, because it might be 
worn as a cloak to cover the lowest vices. 

Protestantism, at least in England, — I particularize 
England to distinguish it from Ireland and Scotland, -^ 
Protestantism in England made an entire change in the i 
whole condition and maintenance of poverty. It brought I 
it again under the direct power of law. Not of law » 
as a divine institution, as in the case of the Jews, was 
this done, but as a mere secular, social provision, for 
preserving the public peace. Protestantism in England 
did all this, just as Catholicism accomplished its higher 
object where it was paramount. The church of Eng- 
land, as the church of the State, was the exponent of 
Christianity for the one, as the church of Rome was of 

2 
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the other. In England, Christianity made the secular 
law in that, to us, strange copartnership, Church and 
State, its champion. In the Papal State, and its wide- 
spread dominions, the care of the poor was the natural, 
the simple expression of the popular religious faith. In 
one, the support of poverty was a voluntary act, — in 
the other it was wholly compulsory. While Protestantism 
in England made the law the collector and distributor 
of its public charity. Christian sects very early ap- 
peared, which took their poor into their own charge, 
and with an organization the most simple ; and in this 
were as much distinguished from the social condition 
about them, as by pecuharities in faith. They have con- 
trived to live very prosperously, and without poverty 
enough to make a distinct class of their brethren. I 
may here particularize the Quakers. Their whole 
polity is founded on the Christian doctrine, as they re- 
ceive it. They are conscientiously opposed to war, 
and are exempt from 4he taxation which supports it. 
Testimony is received from them under the sanction of 
an a^rmation, instead of an oath. What especially 
speaks for their prosperity, is, that they are taxed for 
the poor-rate, as are all others, while they at the same 
time -provide for their own poor. 

What are the lessons taught by these few brief ab- 
stracts of the vast volume of human history ? Do they 
not, each, and all of them, teach the same lesson 1 Do 
they not ^each that self-sacrifice, a paramount disinter- 
estedness, is the duty and the glory of man ? Do they 
not put 'to shame the narrow doctrine, and the ig- 
noble practice, which teach «that self interest is the 
first thing to be cared for, and that what we may do to 
others should -never interfere with personal enjoyment, 
or involve a true, a real self sacrifice ? Does not the 
Christian idea, the Christian doctrine of charity, involve 
the idea of sacrifice whenever demanded, as an element 
of the office itself? *^ To sell all, and to give to the 
poor," was commanded not only as a test of faith, but 
as an ocl of faith itself. It includes an act of the mind, 
as well as a compliance with duty ; and the cultivation 
of the principle by its constant expression was looked 
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to, and taught, as the truest and highest culture. Chris- 
tians have acted upon the principle as individuals, and 
as communities. The Port-royahsts of France, perhaps 
the most distinguished as a hody of Christians, for sel^ 
sacrificing virtue and action, not only contributed their 
whole wealth, and their whole time and lives, to others, 
but when their own means failed, incurred vast debts 
rather than lose any occasion for doing good. Their 
faith was as unfailing as their charity. They felt an 
assurance beforehand, that as ministers of God for 
good, and for good only, they should never want the 
means of accomplishing their holy ministry, and they 
never did -want them. Perhaps the Christian world 
presents no where such examples of sacrifices for prin- 
ciple's sake, — such endurance of all sufferings for the 
faith they held, — and such deep and abiding love for 
others, as was manifested by the community referred 
to. And what is the lesson which <;omes from those 
martyrs to what they believed to be truth and duty 1 
Is it not that we, too^ go and do likewise ? Are we not 
taught that if, in the practice of charity, we limit our 
benefactions, and our sympathy, to such acts only as 
will never interfere with our own personal comfort and 
luxury, we have not learned what true charity is, or 
what is that faith which is its true source in the soul 1 
In the last, or September, number of the ^ Monthly Mis- 
cellany of Religion and Letters,' published in this city, 
is an article entitled * Comparative Prospects of Ro- 
manism and Protestantism.' Of course, the result is in 
favor of Protestantism. But I was struck with a re- 
mark at the close, which appearing, as it does, in such 
a work, and in such an article, deserves very special 
regard. To me, at least, the observation was ^11 of 
interest in its connection with what has been above said. 
'* And," observes the writer in the Magazine, ** there 
is the argument that never will be pressed. in vain upon 
the feeling natures of men, — that it (Romanism) traces 
with mercy the footsteps of suffering, and is the minis- 
ter of consolation, of tender charities and soothing 
hopes. In neither, save the last, does the religious 
philosophy of the day very cordially invite its coopera- 
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lion. In that, shall not our own system be true enough 
to its original, successfully to rival it?^' This short 
sentence is full of meaning. The writer had before 
spoken of points in which Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism could not cooperate. He sees one in the ** religions 
philosophy " of the day in which they may unite, and 
that is charity, — the sum total of duty which Christ 
came into the world to gire to man, — his ^^ new com- 
mandment.^' And here the writer expresses his hope 
that his own faith, Protestantism, may be so true to its 
original, Christianity, as successfully to rival its prede- 
cessor, Catholicism. 

I have spoken of the Reformation in one of its results : 
the change it produced in the care of the poor, the 
public and private provision which it introduced for 
poverty. No one, at all conversant with history, can 
fail to see and to acknowledge the social benefits which 
were promised by the Reformation. Civihzation re- 
ceived from it a new impulse. Power lost its almost 
limitless supremacy. Individual conscience became, to 
some extent, the arbiter of individual faith and prac- 
tice. The new church was not, however, long true to 
itself in these regards. The tyranny of the English 
episcopacy at once declared itself, and soon gave occa- 
sion to new protests ; and new ones have continued to 
be made through the whole of the succeeding ecclesi- 
astical history ; as if Christianity had not been designed 
to infuse a new element into society, or to give to an 
original one a new, or a truer developement, or has 
failed to do either, on account of the popular denial of it. 
I believe the Reformation had an effect on CathoUcism 
itself. Such revolutions rarely leave things just as they 
find them. But in one respect, at least, the ancient church 
remained true to its old faith and practice, — its dis- 
tinct recognition of the poor as an integral, ever-present 
part of the church itself. No Protestant writer, whose 
works I have' consulted on the subject which has called 
us together, has alluded to Catholicism in its true rela- 
tions to the care of the poor. The abuses of its power 
in this regard have mainly been dwelt on, and espe- 
cially its direct tendency to increase and perpetuate 
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poverty. But even here its error, as some call it, was 
the direct result of receiving the commands of the 
Saviour iil their most literal sense. The command to 
^* sell all and give to the poor, — and give to him that 
asketh thee," without question, and wholly and only as 
an act of faith, was as literally taken, and practiced on, 
by the Catholic church, as those other passages which 
he at the very foundation of its whole doctrines. Again, 
I have met with no writer who has looked upon Protes- 
tantism, or the Reformation, as having changed the 
whole relations of poverty with the church, and as 
having shifted off the peculiar and sacred office of 
Christianity, charity, from the visible body of Christ, 
upon the uncertainties, the expediencies, the prejudices, 
of legal, or merely municipal enactments. The proph- ^ 
ecy that the poor should always be with us, has not, in j 
its fulfilment, brought with it its great and holy lesson, \ 
that the discipline of human wo is never meant in \ 
Providence for itself alone, but as a perpetual call for 
a love, a charity, as wide as the demand may be ; and 
more, that there is as profound a significance and dis-/ 
cipline too in prosperity, and as deep a responsibleness 
for the faithful performance of its highest duties, as 
there is in the most abject poverty. I trust that this 
responsibleness, a true convicion of these duties, has 
now brought us together.* 

I address a society formed for the Prevention op 
Pauperism, — for the prevention of that social condi- 
tion which depends directly on the public or the indi-^ 
vidual for maintenance. Such a society assumes to 
itself the highest social functions. These include deep, 
earnest, fearless inquiry into the whole causes of pov-« 
erty, — its evils, — its support; above, infinitely above 
all, its Prevention. And why does it attempt all this 1 
Simply and wholly because of the evils of Pauperism, 
and because of the failure of all tried meahs for its true 
relief. I put these two subjects together, as intimatelyn 

* See NoTB A. 
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if not necessarily related ; and I think as we proceed 
we shall be able to show that the latter, the failure of 
all tried means to relieve poverty, is as true, as that 
immense evils are inseparable from poverty itself. 

I have undertaken no light labor. I have been asked 
to attempt it, and have accepted the invitation. It 
might have been better for me and for you, had I re- 
fused it. I have been oppressed by the weight of the 
subject. It has taxed the strongest intellects of this, 
and of all civilized times. It has engaged and filled 
minds, the bravest, and the greatest, which have devot- 
ed themselves to the service of humanity. I shall ask 
your attention to what such power of thought as I pos- 
sess has enabled me to do. I must ask for patient 
attention, not for charitable, construction, or for chari- 
table judgment. If I am wrong in the conclusions to 
which I have arrived, the judgment that determines the 
question .before me, will be an exercise of mind and 
thought on our great theme. This very exercise of 
mind will be a great gain to the cause itself. My whole 
fiedlure may thus be the greatest benefit to this subject 
itself. Let but this be the result, and my labor will not 
have been lost. It may do more for humanity than my 
entire success^ While I ask no indulgence, let not 
others be charged with my errors. I speak from my 
own mind, as it has been moved by my subject. I alone 
am^responsible for its thought. 

[what, then, are the causes of that condition which 
you have associated to prevent? The popular view 
looks for and finds these causes in the condition itself. 
The pauper is forever locked to as the active, the sole 
agent in the production of his own misery. He is 
poor, — he is squalid in dress and loathsome in his 
whole bearing^He is dependent upon others around him 
for that whidlfne should obtain fbr himself. He has a 
mind, with noble endowments for apprehending what 
shall promote his own benefit, with a will to direct them, 
and limbs and muscles to acccmiplish his purposes. Still 
he is so false to his own inherent power, as to trust 
himself and all related to him to llie uncertain sympa- 
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willing slavery, and so he must be a degraded being.( 
He has shut himself out from the great mechanism 
which is in wide, and full, and obvious operation 
around him, — U^aX mighty generalization of all the 
details of human energy, from the smallest to the 
greatest, which is called Society, and has no concern in 
ihe civil, the moral, the political interests of the state. 
(He has made for himself no property, which is the 
great businesHS and the great distinction of a social 
state, and the protection of which secures all other 
protection, — and so has no direct interest in its laws, 
whether in their formation, or their execution. The 
pauper has removed himself from the great tie of 
brotherhood, because he has been wholly reckless in 
regard to all that constitutes that relation. \ He comes 
to the rich man's gate, because he feels he nas no right 
to any other mode of access to human sympathy, or 
would be repulsed should he attempt any other. His 
mind is a barren waste. He has either received no 
education, or has utterly neglected to cultivate the 
powers which were brought into imperfect life and 
action, by early culture. Hence he can have no sym- 
pathy with refinement or taste in moral and intellectual 
pleasures, and so voluntarily withdraws himself from 
such, as may to us seem to be within his easy reach. 
He is a drunkard. He knows the human penalty, at 
least, which attaches to this violation of human law, for 
he has often felt its sharpness ; and still he continues 
his crime in the very face and recent experience of its 
punishment. He has been sick, and his disease, which 
has taken him from labor necessary for the support of 
himself and of his family, has reduced him to poverty. 
He went from his bed imperfectly recovered, that he 
might get bread for his children, and imprudently did 
that which he was unable with safety to do, and went 
again to bed with increased disease, and with uncertain 
recovery. Again he was rash, and to regain strength, 
employed means which in his physical and mental 
weakness have in his again partial recovery been sup- 
posed necessary for its completion, but which have pro- 
duced habits worse than disease, and worse than death. 
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\jBie is his own enemy. He has made himself a pagper, 
and his miserable lot is fhe work of his own hand^ 

Such is the aspect under which poverty is seen bj 
the popular mind. It is looked to solely as the pro- 
duct of him or of her, who has entered its dreadful, be- 
cause dishonored, uncared for, or un\i^isely cared for, 
service. Let me repeat it, the causes of poverty are 
looked for, and found in him or her who suffers it, — 
in his or her faithlessness to human duty, — in his or 
her voluntary sacrifice of all that is generous, noble, 
worthy of love or reverence, in the human soul, — in 
his or her voluntary dependence on any body or every 
body for maintenance, being at the same time, or hav- 
ing been, in the possession of all human power, and 
surrounded with every opportunity for obtaining inde- 
pendent support. 

Now, however wide may be this judgment of this 
great question, what are the causes of Pauperism ? — 
howsoever general may be the doctrine that it is the re- 
sult of the direct, willing agency of him who suffers it, 
I for one protest against it in whole, and in part. I 
speak now of poverty as a social condition, — as em- 
bracing within its melancholy precincts great num- 
bers, — as numbering among these, along with the 
abject and degraded, men and women of noble senti- 
ments, and of noble actions, — men and women who 
have learned the true significance of self-sacrifice in the 
midst of their own unnamed, unknown destitution, and 
who do acts of self-sacrificing charity, which put to the 
blush the careful, prudential kindness of wealth or 
competence. I speak of poverty, deep poverty, which 
exists along with the truest delicacy, the most honorar 
ble self-respect. Who has not known instances in 
which endurance of privation has gone to the extent of 
human ability to suffer and to live; and which have 
been discovered^ never mode known ? Who knows the 
depths of poverty, — of those forms of it which may 
^* die, and make no sign ? " Society groans from its 
thousand suffering hearts, — now in repressed utter- 
ance of its misery, and now with its hundred tongues of 
abject mendicancy begging for bread. I speak then of 
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a wide-spread, a universal attendant on society, under 
all its forms, and I ask for its causes. These cannot 
be few. Above all, they cannot be accidental. Pov*\ 
erty is too widely diffused every where to be the mere I . 
product of accidents in the individual case, or of acci*/ ' 
dents reaching to the masses. The causes of poverty! 
must be permanent. They must be out of the condition 
itself. A condition can never be a cause ; and a volun- 
tary, a moral, an intellectual being, can hardly be the 
so|e agent in the production of his own deepest misery. 

Where, then, are we to look for the causes of pov- 
erty 1 Where are we to look for the solution of this 
ever pressing problem, and whence is to come the 
remedy ? I look for both to society itself. It is here ^ 
I look for the great and whole source of the whole . 
misery of the social state. I look to the willing tolera- \ 
tion of any thing in the present condition of society, 
however fatal to infinite interests, rather than to enter ' 
seriously and manfully on the great and deep work of 
radical change, if such be demanded, as the secret 
agency which is ever in operation to continue the 
greatest social evils. I know, and we all know, the in- 
fluence of simple, naked fecu* in the toleration referred 
to ; and we aU know the power of well-satisfied indo- 
lence in obstructing most important innovation. '^ Why 
will you trouble us 1 " it is asked ; '* we are very com- 
fortable, — let us alone, — poverty is a necessary evil, — 
why this interest in a condition which has always been, 
and always must be ? We are taxed, are we not, to 
support the poor house, the work house, and the 
jail 1 And we subscribe every year five dollars, for 
that benevolent society. What in conscience do you 
want more 1 " So society speaks, and so it has spoken. 
But we have come up here to speak a different lan- 
guage, if other language can be found, — to inquire 
earnestly, and to answer fearlessly. 

I have said poverty has its causes in society; and 
what are the institutions, the permanent, the ever oper- 
ating institutions of society^ which directly produce or 
continue poverty 1 In answering this question, I shall 
look to Christianity as containing the whole and only 
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truie idea of society, and hj it alone I shall try the 
question now before us. I shall do so, because we live 
in a community which calls itself Christian, and I speak 
for an institution which finds the sanctions for its exist- 
ence, and its efforts, wholly in Christianity. 



The first Proposition is : TTtat every social institu-- 
Hon or custom which separates man from man, — which 
produces distinct classes in the community, having dis' 
tinct privileges — which is daily occupied to build higher 
and stronger the partition walls between men, — such 
institution or custom, I say, produces, and continues 
poverty. 

Look at this proposition, and see what it declares, 
and the reasons for its truth are obvious. By our modes 
of life, — our houses, — our dress, — our equipage; 
in short, by what is strictly external to us, and which 
never enters the man but to injure him by the selfish- 
ness which it produces, — by idl such means men de* 
tach themselves from their neighbors, — withdraw 
themselves from the human family, wliich embraces 
every human soul in its ever recognized relationship of 
brotherhood, — remove themselves and repel others 
from the kindest and truest expressions of sympathy ; 
and as far as their agency goes, make as wide a differ- 
ence among those living in the same street, it may be, 
as if they were in different countries, and spoke each 
man in a different tongue. If we will only look seri- 
ously into this matter, we may see at once the whole 
operation of the exclusiveness here referred to. It 
cannot go out of its own place to what it calls a lower, 
without feeling that it has done so. It is not much dis* 
posed to go to the lower places in society. If it at- 
tempts to aid Pauperism, it does so by delegation. It 
knows too little of the detail of every day want and 
misery, to feel that it can directly minister to its relief. 
The poor man, if he has not ceased to be a man, to the 
spirit referred to has lost his highest attributes in its 
regards. The good done is only done to himself. The 
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agent is not blessed by it. The pauper has been assist- 
ed as a physical sufferer only. The deeper misery of 
the soul has not been reached, for it has not been 
thought of. The energies of such a mind are bowed 
down and broken by such charity as this spirit of exclu- 
siveness gives rise to. Pauperism is made permanent 
by a direct ministry to the condition itself. The body 
is fed, but the spirit is starved. 

There is one form in which this want of a tnie social 
sympathy is more fruitful perhaps than all others in 
perpetuating Pauperism. I refer to the imperfect 
Christian union which subsists in the church of Christ. 
This has been before referred to. But it cannot be re- 
peated too often. "The poor and the rich meet 
together. The Lord is the maker of them all." Men 
admit the latter clause of the sentence. Do they illus- 
trate the former in that institution which was especially 
designed for the poor 1 Is not the church the place in 
which social distinctions are most strongly marked ? 
Have we not churches for the rich, and churches for 
the poor? But do not a common faith, and a com- 
mon hope, bring with them common privileges 1 There 
was a widow in that temple one of whose gates was 
called Beautiful, who in her gift to the poor, though but 
two farthings, has been remembered through the ages 
which have succeeded that simple act, and who shall 
not be forgotten at the resurrection of the just. That 
widow had her place with the kings and princes of her 
people in the Temple of God; and brings to every 
time, her gentte, her great word of love, for the kind- 
est regard of the poor, her brethren. Christ, in his 
ever-enduring, ever-living love of man, made the hill 
top, and the 49hip's deck, and the gate of the city, the 
places of his glorious ministry to man. He lived with the 
rich and the poor, alike and equally, because he would 
bless them all. Should not the public ministrations at 
altars dedicated to God, to Christ, and to the church, 
be as open and as free as was that Jewish temple built 
under the spel^ial direction of God himself? — find their 
way as freely to the soul, for its health and its life, as 
does the common air for the maintenance of man's 
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physical existence ? Does not the present system of 
special appropriations of the house of God, concur with 
all other forms of exclusiveness in producing and per- 
petuating poverty ? * 



The second Proposition is : Tktit the political insti" 
tutions of society, or their administration, jrequenthf 
become causes of the extremest and widest national and 
individual poverty . 

We need not go abroad for illustration or for proof 
of this proposition. We need not go to England ; Eng- 
land proper, with its poor-rate, which within a few 
years amounted annually to <£8,000,000, and now nearly 
to <£5,000,000, but in fact to full <£10,000,000,^ by the 
new demands which are made upon private charity, by 
the diminution of the legal rate, and by withholdii^ 
out-door relief, — we need not look to England, with 
its three millions of Chartists crying for bread, — and 
with the unnumbered others who are somehow pro- 
vided for, — we need not look to England, with its 
<£800,000,000 debt, — we need not go a step from our 
own wide shores, to learn how political deUnquency, or 
political error, may produce state and national debt, 
and individual poverty. Our history in this regard is 
singular enough. A few years ago we had no debt as 
a nation. The government and the states enjoyed good 
credit at home and abroad. How is it now ? The debt 
of the country is estimated at nearly $300,000,000. 
How has this produced poverty 1 or how have the cir- 
cumstances connected with the production of that debt 
led to poverty ? By the failure of undertakings both 
by the government and by states, to carry on various 
important operations, whicn, while in progress, gave 
employment to vast numbers of men. These under- 
takings have many of them been abandoned, and thous- 
ands if not milhons have in consequence been taken 
from regular employment ; and the products of their 
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own industry, the means of maintenance of themselves 
and their families, have been denied to them. Causes 
so extensive as these come at length to disturb the gen- 
eral industry of a country, or its products ; and so it 
now is here, that at this moment, at the close of a sea- 
son more productive of the fruits of our own soil than 
has been known for years, and when those products 
are cheaper as well as more abundant, than has been 
known to the history of our country, there is more suf- 
fering from want, more dependence on charity, more 
poverty, than we have ever before known. 

The national debt has been mainly produced by a 
protracted war with Indians in and about Florida. But 
there is another item which has done something, small 
though it be, to diminish revenue, and more than all 
others to produce the most helpless and wretched forms 
of poverty. I refer to the premium paid for the rum 
which is distilled in this country, — that national bounty 
upon intemperance, sin, and crime. A certain sum 
is paid upon every gallon of rum which is made in, 
and exported from the country. Yes, while the mis- 
sionary is carrying the gospel of peace to heathen 
lands, the hold of the ship which carries him there, is 
filled with rum, to make mad-men and idiots of those 
savage men. For one, I say, let spiritual darkness 
brood forever over those benighted races, — for they 
are not responsible for neglected opportunity of Divine 
favor if they have never enjoyed its means ; — let them 
remain forever in darkness, rather than that' religion, 
yes, and they too, be insulted, brutalized, destroyed, by 
the direct agency of men claiming to be Christians, — 
yes, by a Christian nation which gives a bounty to those 
who become the willing agents in carrying the means 
of eternal death among those distant lands. Do you 
say, if the rum is carried away, how can it produce 
poverty at home ? The foreign demand, I answer, 
does much to support the manufacture and traffic 
here, — and every drop drank here comes to be profit 
to the manufacturer. Were it not for the public pat- 
ronage of exportation, and of the manufacture, small as 
it is, I "believe, such would be the effect upon the 
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home business, that it would die out. The government 
patronage gives character to this business of making 
and selling rum for foreign and home consumption. 
Under the strong motive of love of gain, how does a 
wrong to society come to be continued* openly com- 
mitted, when those members of it who are among the 
agents of this wrong, know that the government of 
their country sanctions by direct patronage the business 
itself, and*so becomes a partaker with them, in the 
whole guilt ? It is thus that much of the pauperism of 
this nation, and most of the crime, have been produced, 
and are constantly increasing, by what is as insulting 
to morals, as it is shameful to the people. Poverty, 
individual and wide-spread poverty, is made and per- 
petuated by every moment of this disgraceful bounty's 
continuance. Crime comes of it in every form. The 
law comes down upon that very criminal which itself 
has made, with its severest penalties. It takes the man 
from his home and sends him to prison, and to forced 
labor for months and for years, — it makes him an 
alien from his family, and the companion of felons. It 
sends him to starve in the work-house, — or to be sold 
annually at auction at the lowest price per week that 
hard avarice may be willing to take the job for! It 
ruins man in soul, body and estate, and does the whole 
of this evil and crime by its own enactments. Is not 
the proposition supported, that society, by its political 
institutions, or their administration, directly produces 
and makes permanent, poverty 1 

Look again at the foreign policy, so called, of na- 
tions, or in other words, of society. How rare it is that 
international arrangements, involving as they often do, 
the widest domestic interests, — how often are these 
suddenly changed, and the whole course of national 
industry turned from its customary or recently assumed 
channels, and directed into entirely new ones, or finds 
no channels at all ! Stability can alone insure success 
to any undertaking, if such be entered on with due 
regard to the ordinary conditions upon which enter- 
prise can ever calculate, especially such pledges as the 
wisdom of the public administration of a nation's affairs 
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can give. Any policy which has been adopted under 
the best conyictions of its correctness, and the fullest 
discussion of every principle involved, has in its very 
self such a pledge of permanency as authorizes the in- 
dividual, and the whole people, to act in conformity 
with it. But if change, a violent and sudden revolution 
in affairs is made, how wide spread is the confusion 
and the distress which it produces ! How surely is in- 
dividual and national poverty its result! The support 
of government becomes at once uncertain, — its re- 
sources are deeply affected, and it borrows money to live 
on. Industry and its products become at once useless. 
The latter find no market, and bring no return. Look 
again at the present condition of this country, and see 
at the slightest glance how true all this is. There is 
profusion of product, with but little money to buy it, 
though prices were never lower. A singular fact in 
this connection is that the products of our manufactur- 
ing industry have been sold for less than the cost of 
making them. That rapid passage from hand to hand, 
of that which brings the means of living to every hand 
through which it passes, is now rare among us. Credit 
is impaired, and apprehension attends business. How 
wide is poverty, how painful is dependence, in such a 
state of things ! Employment is wanted ; and he who 
has never before looked in vain for honored and use- 
ful labor, now asks for it in vain. I dwell upon 
this subject thus fully, that it may, in the various 
forms under which it is presented, have all its weight 
with those who hear me. We are looking to society 
for the true source of its own evils, its own misery. 
We have left for a moment the old and well-beaten 
track which has for ages carried the inquirer into the 
causes of poverty, to effects, to poverty itself, and in 
itself found its causes, — we have left this old way, that 
we may look to the social condition which we have so 
long tolerated, that we may learn if it does not contain 
in itself, and in its wide and disastrous relations, the 
whole and true causes of that poverty, that misery, we 
have come together to speak of, and as far as it may be 
in our power, to prevent. We owe it to pauperism 
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itself to do this. It has no Yoice in its deep and ever 
pressing want and misery, to make the inquiry. It has 
no power to press it upon the community. Its deplora- 
ble condition deprives it of the exercise of civil and 
political power, and right. From itself its remedy may 
never come. It appesds only to humanity ; and by the 
current amount of that among its more favored breth- 
ren, so called, piust its great and solemn cause be 
tried. 



The third Proposition is : That the spirit of party y 
so widely and deeply cherished as it is by society, does, 
by its exclusiveness, its selfishness, and its intolerance, 
minister directly to the production and continuance of 
poverty. 

And how does this social institution, party, act in 
producing poverty? I answer, that the great element 
of party is antagonism, opposition^ Not that generous 
and honorable effort afler individual success, which a 
true emulation gives rise to, and which seeks to make 
progress because of the good already reached, and re- 
cognizes the truest action of principle in those with 
whom the trial is made ; but that rivalry which seeks 
its own aggrandizement by the destruction of all sur- 
rounding good, — by laboring to show that an opponent 
is destitute of both confidence and respect, — that his 
theories are false, and his practice worse. 

Look for a moment at the operation of the party 
principle around us. It separates men from each other. 
A man's enemies are in his own household. It checks 
sympathy in its wide and generous action, and cares 
not what becomes of an opponent, so he be vanquished. 
It looks eternally to gain as a great object of its un- 
ceasing energy. The patronage of government is to be 
the reward of successful political rivalry, and he who 
now enjoys it, because his party is in the ascendant, is 
at once hurled from place and from the means of sub- 
sistence, by his victorious opponent. One set of meas- 
ures is deemed vital by one, and these are labored for» 
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and it may be, attained. By these domestic industry is 
to be protected. The proteclion is given. Millions are 
invested, and thousands are industriously and lucra- 
tively employed. Industry with its unnumbered hands 
is in the field, and in the mill, and national and individ- 
ual prosperity is abroad every where. But change 
comes over the spirit of our dream. • Parties change. 
Sudden and violent ^volutions are at once made in 
domestic or foreign policy, or both, — men are dis- 
missed from employment, and poverty covers the face 
of the whole land. 

What can be more destructive to the peace, the pro- 
gress, — the successful and productive industry of a 
nation, than the annual party conflict to which this 
people are by a voluntary tyranny subjected ? Do not 
let us insult our own common sense, nor allow foreign 
nations to insult us, for this willing toleration of what 
is wholly unworthy any nation. A friend once said 
to me : *' This American people is the most patient 
nation under heaven. It submits to a dictation from 
party, or its leaders, — nay, takes part in it, in regard 
to matters and measures, however fatal to its truest 
dignity and prosperity, without a word of complaint." 
Let but party triumph, and it matters but little which, 
and the people are satisfied. The time must come 
when this great subject will meet the public mind after 
a manner never before known here. Men will arise, 
who, in the d^ep conviction of duty, and an honest and 
disinterested purpose, will give to public sentiment a 
new and higher development, — who will open men's 
eyes to the mighty, the exhaustless resources of this 
country, and show how, under the direct patronage of 
perfect freedom, — freedom from the terrible, the deso- 
lating, and the degrading slavery of party, — they may 
be made to subserve the highest national and individual 
prosperity. 

I speak of party now in its connections with poverty. 
I would show how fatal it is to such action of the 
whole people, yes, the whole people, as would directly 
promote the national prosperity. As at present existing 
and operating, how paralysing is this spirit in its whole 
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influences upon this people. It chills and freezes the 
noblest sentiments, the love of man for his own sake, — 
profound reyerence for that nature which God created 
only for the sublimest uses, — the bond of universal 
brotherhood it denies and breaks ; and wastes days and 
months and years for what is wholly unworthy a man's 
.possession, when he has got it all. It is a foe to 
freedom, and of that honored industry which true free- 
dom always protects. It cares ifbt who starves, so that 
itself be for a moment fed, and filled. 

A question occurs here, of great interest in this dis- 
cussion, — the political relations of pauperism. In a 
democracy, as in these United States, this may be re- 
garded a mere impertinence, — as no question at all. 
But it is one ; and let us look at it in its connection 
with our subject. A Christian democracy recognizes 
rights, not privileges. It regards all men as equals. It 
does more. It unfolds the sentiment of equality, and 
permits, nay, demands its constant and fullest expres- 
sion. In this, a democracy secures the utmost freedom 
to its institutions. It begins by seeing in every man an 
equal interest in its own preservation, and knows of no 
other disability than that which is found in and pro- 
duced by crime, the violation of its universally appli- 
cable, and equal laws. A Christian government, of 
whatever form, finds its own protection in the equal 
protection it gives to every one of its members. These 
are entirely coincident. The more, or the less, has no 
place in such an institution. Mere, simple citizenship, 
without crime, should be the sole condition of the fullest 
enjoyment or exercise of every political right. The most 
important of these rights is the making of those laws, 
those expressions of the public sentiment in regard to 
the whole political, civil, and social state, which give 
character and limitation to individual action in regard 
to the concerns of a nation. These laws are for every 
body. They secure property, liberty, life. In securing 
property, there is involved the idea, and from it pro- 
ceeds the fact, of all other security. But, says the 
objector to universal suffrage, as above qualified, the 
pauper has no property. What interest can he have in 
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its protection 1 He has the deepest interest in it ; for 
his own protection is equally involved in its security, as 
is that of the owner of millions. He should have his 
respect for that which is another's ministered to, and in- 
creased by the whole social arrangements around him, 
as in them he is included as truly and as vitally as any 
other, or all others of its members. Instead of being 
deprived of any social or political privilege, or more 
correctly, right, by any species of enactment, and be- 
cause he is poor, he should have such part in every 
enactment as every other citizen has, and see to it that 
his most perfect freedom is always secured. You must 
make compensation for his want, and its suffering ; and 
by every possible means that you, and every thing, and 
being, in society, can employ, show him that he is only 
known as a man. 

One qualification for the right of suffrage has been 
insisted on, which has some show of reason in it. It is 
being capable of reading and writing. One argument 
for this is, that, in this State, for instance, every body, 
be he poor, or be he rich, has equal opportunity for so 
much education as would enable him to meet such a 
qualification entirely. Another is, that he who puts 
into the ballot box a written or printed vote, should 
know how to read it. The manner of voting in Eng- 
land demands no such qualification. These arguments 
have much in them, and they have a singular, and to 
some, a fearful pertinency, since it was discovered by the 
last census how many qualified voters could neither 
read nor write ; nay, that the one hundred and forty, 
or the one hundred and fifty thousand majority 
for the latest President chosen as such, and by the 
people in this country, was nearly the exact num- 
ber of those just indicated, namely : those who could 
neither read nor write. Wealth, without even the 
rudest elements of education, now qualifies a man to 
vote. Poverty, with the wisdom of Solomon, and with 
all his virtue, now c&Vqualifics him. 
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The fourth Proposition is : That such employment of 
capital hy society^ or its members., and by its sanction y 
as in its products ministers only to, the most debasing 
habits y does directly produce and continue crime and 
poverty. 

That employment of wealth or c&pital which more 
directly tends to these ends, is that which is engaged in 
the importation, the manufacture, and the sale as drinks, 
of intoxicating liqitors. I need to go into no argument 
to prove this ; hut I will for a moment ask what is the 
direct agency of society in this matter, and especially 
in the production of crime and pauperism by such 
agency 1 

The basis of society is two-fold. First : the surren- 
der of the power, — not the right, for there can be no 
such rights — the power to do wrong. 

Secondly : submission to the legal punishment of 
wrong doing. 

On these two hang all the law and the prophets of 
society. In the first is found the great principle on 
which the criminal law rests. In the second, the right 
and duty of its execution. 

A man, for gain or revenge, kills another. He is 
arrested, tried, found guilty, sentenced, and executed. 
He admits the justice of each of these processes, — and 
society does not interfere to prevent execution, though 
in it, it sees the violent death of one of its members. 

Another commits a robbery, and he too is tried and 
sent to prison, and here too is there submission on the 
part of both criminal and society, to the penal inflic- 
tion. 

A third is a drunkard, a law-breaker, and he, too, is 
punished. But what was the whole act in this viola- 
tion of a social law ? Nearest and next to the criminal 
act was the selhng to the intemperate man that which 
produced the violation of law. And now what was that 
selling ? A violation of that law which prohibits, under 
a penalty of fine or imprisonment, or both, the sale of 
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intoxicating drink without a license ; and no license for 
so doing has been granted. What does society do in 
this contingency ? Nothing, absolutely nothing ! The 
drunkard is sent to prison, — put to forced labor to 
support himself and other state and county felons, — is 
for the time declared an outlaw, and cut oft* from the 
whole exercise of his civil or political rights ; while he 
who against law, and in possession of the fullest knowl- 
edge of his act, — who has surrendered his power to do 
wrong by becoming a member of society, and who by 
so doing enjoys all its protection, and who tacitly has 
submitted himself to the penalties of violated law, — 
this member of society goes harmless in the very midst 
and pressure of his crime, nay, boasts of it, and contin- 
ues daily and hourly in the universally known violation 
of law. 

How is it in the case of the murderer, or the robber ? 
Society here rises as one man ! Private and public 
reward is proclaimed for the apprehension of the al- 
leged criminal. The community resolves itself at once 
into an active police, stimulated by the hope of reward, 
or moved by a strong motive of self-preservation, and 
the arrest is made. But in the other case society does 
not move a finger. The murder or the robbery may 
have been committed under the direct agency of intoxi- 
cating drinks, — we know they have, by confession of 
the convicted and sentenced, been bought for this very 
purpose ; still, society takes no cognizance of this an- 
tecedent and motive crime, but consents, by its silence, 
and by its indifference, to the continuance of the 
sale, though at the dreadful cost of another robbery, 
or another murder. 

Now let society look at this as it may, — let us look 
at it as we will, — there is another party to this sale, to 
this murder, and to this execution. And who is that 
party 1 I answer, it is society itself. In the midst of 
the living light, the clear unquestioned knowledge 
which now is possessed in regard to this matter, society 
is the first, the principal party in all this evil, in all 
this wo. And who is society? In any community, 
where executions have been done for crime confessedly 
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committed under the sustaining, but criminal excite- 
ment of rum, or in which any crime is tolerated, society 
means that community itself. This is th^ true party 
to this wrong, and the responsibleness ultimately rests 
with it. But the proposition declares that pauperism 
as well as crime is a product of the employment of 
capital referred to. It is here that the widest opera- 
tion of this agency is seen and felt. It is here that 
the subject finds its great interest in all communities, 
in all society. Drunkenness fills the almshouse, and 
workhouse, as well as the prison. It taxes society 
more than does education, or all other means and 
agencies for the public good. It gives to the pauperism 
which it produces the extremest, and most comprehen- 
sive misery. Nothing within its reach escapes its 
power. Home is made desolate by it, and the relations 
of family are cruelly severed. I need not say a word 
to show the inseparableness of pauperism from drunk- 
enness, or to prove how total is the ruin and misery of 
that poverty which drunkenness produces. And where 
must we look for the true causes of all this evil ? As 
in the ease of crime, so here in this of pauperism, I 
look to society for these causes. It has in itself the 
means of its greatest evils, and it employs its capital 
and its skill to bring them into operation. It makes 
laws to prevent the very evil which its own willing 
agencies produce, and then taxes itself to support the 
insanity, the poverty, and the sickness, which are the 
certain and perfectly well understood results. Whose 
then is the responsibleness ? And whence can come 
the remedy ? 

I have already answered the first of these questions 
in what was said of crime in the same connection. I 
looked solely to society — to its cherished and tolerated 
institutions, for this as for all its other evils. And for 
remedy, where are we to look but to the same wide 
institution, society, — with its arrangements reaching 
/^y^^^^ every human intent , and determining the whole of 
human conduct ? Where are we to look for remedy but 
here ? Indifference, or indolence, or fear of change, 
have long lefl things as they were ; and may indefinitely 
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postpone true social progress. It is something, if we 
have discovered the source of that mighty stream of 
influences, which, in its ceaseless flow, has had in its' 
depths, and over all its wide surface, the causes of all 
social evil. In society is the responsihleness. Out 
of society must come the remedy. 



The fifth Proposition is : The sudden reduction of 
wages, extended to large numbers, is not only directly 
injurious to wide interests, hut produces pauperism. 

I CANNOT be insensible to the difficulties involved in 
the discussion of this proposition. But its alleged 
connection with our subject claims for it notice. The 
employed, or those who depend on labor of some kind 
for subsistence, form the largest class of every com- 
munity. The explanation is easy. In every depart- 
ment of labor, those belonging to it are working for 
every other department, which of course is employed 
in some other, and distinct way. The mechanic arts, 
or trades, necessarily exclusive, in order to their own 
perfection, and the products of which are for general, 
and 'daily use, furnish instances at once. So various 
are these, and such large numbers being required for 
each, we see at a glance that the employed in the 
whole, must always greatly out-number the employers, 
or those whose efforts are not directed to productions 
of daily consumption, or use. Here then we not only 
have large numbers, but, these confined to particular 
occupations, or modes of industry. 

Now what is reduction of wages, and its effects in 
such cases ? First, it is the actual diminution of the 
amount paid to each, the whole number in the occupa- , 
tion being retained. Secondly, it is the discharging from { 
regular employment a certain number of operatives, it ' 
may be a large number, and who are thus suddenly left 
without the means of subsistence for themselves, and for 
their families. These last, after no very long time, 
must become dependent on foreign aid for support. 
They are made paupers. But a certain amount of 
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labor must be done. Capital must be employed, and 
the demand for its products must be supplied. How 
are these ends reached 1 Simply by demanding of 
those who are employed, and it may be at old rates, a 
greater amount of labor ; that namely, which was done 
yesterday by the hundred, must to-day be done by the 
seventy-five, or fifty. And what are the results of this 1 
The less firm in health will give out. They work, till 
work must be abandoned ; not so much because they 
may die if they continue it, do they give up ; but they 
are discharged because the employer can afford to em- 
ploy, or to pay, the able-bodied only. Now the more 
or less able, are not so, relatively to the standard 
physical condition only. It is the relation of the aver- 
age condition, or power,tO'4» that which comes to be 
demanded of it, that must settle such a question. And 
in this, the only true view of it, we see that in daily over- 
stint, or over-work, under whatever motive, it may be, of 
mere wages, any standard or average of strength will 
avail nothing. The health must fail, and pauperism 
must be the result. I exclude here occupations which 
in themselves destroy health, and shorten life, and 
which are better paid because of these direct results; 
and those too which are contingently injurious by the 
demand they make on muscular force merely, and 
come in no long time to exhaust beyond remedy physi- 
cal power, by inducing incurable disease. I refer to 
tl>e more general occupations which embrace great 
numbers, and which under ordinary circumstances are 
not necessarily unhealthful. What, let me ask, can be 
more unfavorable for such classes, especially females, 
than the constant pressure of comparatively light work, 
pursued under the daily and hourly consciousness that 
the tenure by wliich it is retained, is the unfailing perfor- 
mance of all it can accomplish, — which takes them at 
dawn from rest, allows the shortest possible time for 
meals, and is continued to the latest hour of the longest 
day, and which borrows time from the evening or night 
in the shortest ? Here is not only sure exhaustion of the 
body, but the very moral and mental power that may 
be brought into use, do little or nothing by such use of 
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them, to invigorate themselves. On the contrary, does 
not such use of them impair their powers ; and when 
failure comes, as come it must, are not hopelessness, 
and helplessness, their sure and close companions ? ^ 
In the cases referred to, reduction of wages is rela^ 
tive to the number employed, and to the work done. 
They are reduced because fewer receive them, and the 
labor which was once done by many, is demanded of 
that few. These statements, if correct, and I believe 
them to be so, present the subject of labor under 
aspects demanding the most serious consideration. 
They show, too, sources of pauperism growing out of 
the contingent, or the accidental, it may be, as pressing 
upon the community as any others, which have a more 
direct growth from the constitution of society itself, 
or out of its permanent institutions. Labor, which is 
the business of the great mass of every community, and 
which is as necessary to the existence of society, as to 
the very life of those who perform it, has the demand 
for it, and its compensation, in conditions ejitirely out 
of itself, in the regulation of which it can have no 
voice, and for the evils of which it has in itself no 
remedy. Sometimes it seeks to right itself. In these 
cases, the numbers of the employed have not been 
reduced, but the wages are. A form of force shows 
itself here, where ordinarily the power is least. It 
seeks to compel those who employ the laborer to keep 
up prices, by breaking off from work, by strikes, so 
called ; or what is worse, it persecutes those who are 
willing to work for less, because with a more rigid 
economy they believe they may support themselves, 
and their families, even with the less. Of such cases 
of resistance to what may be inevitable, I do not here 
speak. Pauperism indeed is in the train of such 
movements, as surely as it may be the result of the 
circumstances embraced in the proposition under con- 
sideration. ^ 

It may be said, that for simply reduced wages a com- 
pensation is made by the reduction of prices for every 
thing else, along with labor. This may be true in 
regard to those who are actually employed; but it 
li r**^ V^ 4^^^ft^ vN.#>^ C*>\v . 
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surely is not in regard to those who are thrown out of 
occupation. And where numbers are not diminished, 
but wages are, the compensation is surely not so com- 
plete as the argument asserts. It must depend on 
contingencies, which ordinarily are not controllable, 
and when they actually arise, necessarily produce wide 
and deep distress. Failure of crops, sudden changes 
in commercial relations, by tariffs, and by war, — the 
countless disturbances, in fine, which national, or nar- 
rower delinquencies or mistakes bring with them, are 
among these uncontrollable agencies, and deeply affect 
the laborer who has done nothing to produce them. 

The proposition regards reduction of wages in its 
relations with pauperism. Labor, the most important 
because the truest social fact, — labor asks for the 
deepest consideration. It is not so much because so 
many are in its service, as because of itself, that it 
makes this claim. It brings into active use the whole 
man, — the mind, and the body, in such work. The 
moral power is in constant exercise, alike for the em- 
ployer, and the employed. That wJiich thus calls into 
daily and hourly use the bodies and souls of men, has 
for its agents the mightiest, and noblest endowments 
which have come from God. In sublime allusion to 
this great theme, human labor, industry, Christ said : 

** MY FATHER HITHERTO WORKETH, AND I WORK." 

With what considerations should all measures be taken 
which may involve the deepest interests of such men, 
and such labor ? I might here allude to a nearly 
related subject, the amount of time demanded of 
women who live by daily work, and to the very small 
compensation they receive for %it. They can, or the 
majority of women who have families to support, can 
do no more than supply the daily returning want, and 
this only while remaining strength enables them to 
continue their long, bhA exhausting toil. When sick- .^ 
ness comes, then comes that which to industry is more- ^ 
terrible than all pain, — want, and dependence. Pau- 
perism is here in the train of contingencies which 
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cannot be controlled, and it often conies in its saddest 
forms. I could go into details, to show how reduction 
of wages, and regular, but very low wages, for great 
and disproportionate labor, are n6w producing amongst 
us exhaustion of health, and sure want. I have facts 
from my own personal observation of the effects of 
over-work, which prove all I say, and I have them from 
others, professional men, who have witnessed the same 
results in large masses of laborers. We need not go 
to England, and follow the commission now in its work 
of investigating the effects of most cruel over-work of 
seamstress-apprentices, to show how much considera- 
tion this subject demands. Amongst us, the over-work 
is voluntary, so far as that can be so, which is done 
under the strong stimulus of certain want, if it be not 
done ; and this it is which gives to our proposition its 
great interest. The effect will be the same, though 
the circumstances under which causes operate may 
seem widely different. 



The last Proposition is : TTiat in a country like 
ours, in which the law of entail does not exist to make 
property a permanent possession in families, a system of 
education which has regard only to simple mental cul- 
ture, and which leaves the physical powers unculti- 
vated, — in which manual labor, a practical knowledge of 
farming, or the mechanic arts, forms no part, — / say 
that such a system of early education favors the pro- 
duction of pauperism, 

A French writer, in a work on education, insists on 
the union of practical and purely intellectual culture, 
that the man may be before-hand prepared for the 
changes incident to every life. English writers of 
great name have done or said the same. I knew a 
man of great wealth who had his sons educated 
strictly on this principle. How many persons are 
there, ' decayed gentlemen,' so called, in every com- 
munity, who have been reduced to the dependence, 
the helplessness of pauperism, by our false systems of 
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education alone. They once had property, not prop- 
erty of their own creation. They have lost it, not, it 
may be, by any special fault of their own, but from the 
want of that practical skill, that wise sagacity, which 
foresees the evi], and knows how to avoid it. Such 
persons are melancholy instances of premature de- 
cay, — of hopeless, and helpless poverty. They do 
not know how to dig, and to beg they are not 
ashamed. 

Look next on another class. Are they not among 
our familiar acquaintance ? These are amongst us, 
having the largest fortunes, the creations of their own 
good minds and limbs, men who know best how to use 
wealth, and how to keep it from waste and loss. What 
were they in their boyhood ? What was their early 
culture ? The mind and the body grew together; 
Upon those hills, and in those valleys, they worked in, 
and through the long, and hot summer day. They 
were driving their teams afield at the fresh hours of 
the new-born day. They had before them the glorious 
uprising sun, and followed him in his untiring circuit 
with their ceaseless labor, till he went to rest beneath 
the distant hills. In the long winter they were, for a 
part of it, at the District School, as earnest in its work, 
as they were in that other toil we have named. Their 
minority over, or earlier, they capae to the city full of 
strength, of wise learning, and a fuller consciousness 
of their own powers. These had been tried in a hard 
school, and they were not found wanting. They have 
entered the lists here with men. They have come with 
hard hands, it may be, but with firm minds, and good 
hearts, to the stir and conflict of practical life. The 
rough-and-tumble of what may seem a hard boyhood 
and youth, has fitted them for the new trial. They 
have been true to themselves, to that noble early cul- 
ture, and they stand amongst us for our reverence, and 
for our gratitude. Our greatest have gone from the 
plough to the college ; from the college to business, or 
to the professions ; and thence to the highest and most 
honored places in the land. Would that all in those 
places were of such ! What their sons, their heirs. 
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may be, a quarter of a century, or a much less time, 
will settle. But of this we may be sure, that the 
stock of such men will never die out while the 
yeomanry of New England continue to be educated as 
they have been. If we would make such men amongst 
ourselves, — if we would take from the causes of pau- 
perism one of their most active items, we must change 
deeply our systems of education, and give to our sons 
the chances of a fair competition with our country 
brethren. 

But why has society this deep interest in the subject 
of poverty, and why should it attempt and do so much 
to prevent it ? 

First, because of itself, from that deep principle of 
self-preservation, which has been called the chiefest 
natural law. Society is forever adding to the numbers 
of poverty from itself, and this too, from what are 
called its most favored classes. In this country, in 
which property can hardly be kept in a single family 
till the funeral rites are done, how soon is it scattered 
to the four winds by those whose wretched inheritance it 
often is ! There is deep justice in this, if we would but 
look for it. f Society, which tolerates within itself insti- 
tutions whicftv^directly promote, and continue poverty, 
and by which, at times, nay, often, great wealth is ac- 
cumulated, and hoarded, a society so constituted, must 
have within itself the elements of individual, yes, 
widely spreading, individual poverty. Justice to itself 
calls upon society to see to it that its greatest and best 
of to-day, and all related to them, may not to-morrow 
have their dwelling place with what they now esteem, 
and call, dishonored and dishonorable poverty. Society, 
for self-preservation then, has a duty to itself to perform 
in this matter^ It owes it to itself to study this subject, 
which is this day commanding the attention of all 
Christendom, and must soon make its appeals in thun- 
der tones that will be heard. This is indeed the sel- 
fish motive to this great work; but as the evil has 
something of its cause in the principle here involved, 

4* 
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it is not wholly out of place to have given it our fir»t 
attention. 

Secondly, this society labors to prevent pauperisn^ 
because of its hopelessness, — its helplessness, — its 
dependence upon, its subjection to, the social influences 
around it, and which tend directly to its production 
and continuance. 

In this I said was to be looked for, and found, the 
saddest feature of poverty. It is not in its physical or 
mental suffering, — its hunger, its cold, its nakedness, 
that I look for the great, the leading calamity, and 
claim of pauperism. Much of all this is incident to 
every condition of man. Wealth has its sicknesses, 
and its acute pains. Its table is often spread in vain ; 
and fevered limbs toss upon its downy beds. It has its 
full share of mental and moral sufferings in its appre- 
hensions of changes of fortune, — for so it often 
irreverently terms the tenure by which its treasures 
are held, — and then there is the heart-bitterness which 
the intemperance, the vice, and the profligacy of chil- 
dren, bring to the table of the rich, when they do come 
there, and which have their place at their luxurious 
firesides. It is not in its outward bearing, its physical 
suffering, that the deep misery of poverty lies. No. 
It is in its extreme, its dreadful helplessness, which 
shuts from its very soul the whole means of generous 
culture, and leaves the intellect a barren waste, and 
which subjects it to imposition and every-day neglect 
and privation, from which it cannot escape, — in all this 
is its deep, deep misery. Let me show this in the in- 
stance. An example oflen does more than many 
arguments, and becomes the best proof of an asserted 
fact. 

A. owns a house, which, if it were in repair, and 
where men live who can pay a fair rent, would let for 
four hundred dollars, say five hundred a year. But it 
is in the quarter of poverty, where paupers exist. It is 
almost a ruin from cellar to garret. It is entirely out 
of repair, and in many parts of it it is unsafe to move 
up and down. The cellar is frequently wet, nay, 
water stands in it. The floor is laid with rotten wood. 
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or wood become so. The garret is not plastered. 
The windows broken. It has« neither well nor cistern 
water, — is without drainage, and lacks every accom- 
modation which human want demands. B. hires this 
place for eight hundred dollars. He lets it in pieces 
to numerous, almost numberless families, at from fifty 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents, per week, per 
family. The rent is to be paid in advance, and if after 
the first week, a day should pass without the rent, the 
miscalled furniture is unmannerly thrown into the 
street. From this fate there is no escape. Let there 
be sickness, — let there be death, — let the winter 
storm be abroad, no matter how it is, the unpaying 
family, and their all, which almost literally means 
nothing, are in mass thrown out of doors. The rent 
in the lessee's hand reaches to one thousand or twelve 
hundred dollars. 

But who pays this rent ? The husband is industrious, 
it may be, — he may be a reformed drunkard, and has 
laid deep his claim for your respect, and your rever- 
ence, in his brave and successful warfare against a 
most enslaving habit, the most terrible enemy to his 
peace, and which society has produced, and every day 
labors to continue. But he can get no work. He has 
been to you, and to me, every day, asking for employ- 
ment.' He does not beg, he asks for no money, for no 
food. He only asks for an opportunity to use his own 
gpod mind, and his own good limbs, that he may feed 
and warm his wretched family in that wretched home. 
You have no employment for him. ** The Times," that 
convenient expression for a misman'aged country, — 
that ridiculous and wicked generalization of the 
thousand and one public, social, and individual delin- 
quencies by which countries are desolated, — **the 
times," he is told, are hard, and there is nothing for the 
laborer to do. 

But who pays the rent ? The wife. She is a wash- 
erwoman, and makes up this infamous tax upon 
poverty. * And how does she do it 1 What has society 
done that she may with profit carry on her hard busi- 
ness for such noble ends, the shelter and support of 
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her whole family 1 Society has done nothing: for 
her. Even that blessing, water, which should be as 
free as the air, "that chartered libertine," she is to 
huy^ that she may use it in her daily, and often 
nightly toil. 

Why, said a friend one day to me, are our poor so 
wanting in habits of personal and domestic cleanli* 
ness ? I visit families every day, and am struck with 
the dirt and filth which every where prevail. True, in 
those dark passage-ways into which the light of the 
ever-blessing sun never shone, — and where the com- 
man air hardly comes, — there are human dwellings, 
dark cellars, in which it seems hardly possible human 
beings can live, — but why so much accumulated filth 
to make desolation so disgusting? I have had the 
question put to me. There were cruel mockery in it, 
did it not come from one whose leisure is daily given 
to visiting the poor, and in laboring for their highest 
good. But can it be otherwise than it is, when the 
very water which is necessary for cleanliness must be 
bought by the bucket, and paid for too, before it is 
allowed to b6 taken away. Said a poor woman to me 
one day, as I asked her how she got water with which 
to wash her clothes and room, ** I get the dirty water^ 

washing days, from Mrs. who lives over there.*' 

What has society done for the poor in this its utmost 
need ? Nothing, nothing. And what can the poor do 
/ to remedy it ? Nothing. They have no vote, nor voice 
/ in niunicipal affairs, — they live in a sort of municipal 
outlawry. They cannot petition that this city shall be 
supplied with water at whatever cost, — they cannot 
vote that this necessary of life should be supplied to 
them. They are utterly helpless, and those who have 
the power dp not use it. Said a friend to me last 
week, ** the poor in summer suffer as much for want of 
water in Boston, as they do for fuel in winter," and that 
friend has, in a noble professional life among the poor, 
sounded all the depths and shoals of pauperism.* 

But I ask for no tear from you for the destitution, 
the physical sufferings of poverty. These all have an 

* See Note C. 
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end. Death comes to end all bodily misery. Thanks 
be to God ! it comes to all. But I do ask for the help- 
lessness of poverty, — for its removal from the means 
of true moral, intellectual, and spiritual culture, — for 
its subjection to the lowest passions of the human 
nature, — for these I ask, not your tears, but for a 
manly, fixed, generous purpose, that this deepest misery 
shall cease amongst us. 

Another fact, which grows directly out of the help- 
lessness and dependence of poverty, is found in the 
wages they get for their labor. I am told that the pay 
of pauper labor is so small, because there are so many 
that want it, — that necessity is so pressing, that the 
poor will work for almost nothing. The explanation 
is worthless. It is wholly impertinent to this great 
issue we sit here solemnly to try. It is because of its 
numbers, — because of its fearful and wide extent, — 
because it can he paid no better ; here is the fact which 
has brought us to this place, and which has placed 
your speaker under solemn and painful responsibleness 
to say to you what he may to rouse this whole society 
around us to inquire into the causes of poverty, and to 
work for its remedy. This it is which has led me to 
open to you this sad history, and to ring it into ears 
which may have never heard it before, that it may be 
deeply, and wholly understood. 

Am I wrong then in appealing from the condition of 
pauperism, its helplessness, its hopelessness, and its 
often debasement to society, which carries its causes in 
its own bosom 1 I ask for poverty no legal provisions ; 
I demand for it the personal, the individual regard of 
society itself. I find in pauperism itself the whole 
argument and proof of the doctrine I have advanced. 
Look at a single case. A pauper by mistake has found 
himself in your own sitting room, in the midst of your 
children, and your luxurious furniture. How does that 
poor man bear himself there 1 You see at a glance 
that he feels he is out of place, — he is abashed, — he 
is humbled, — you see he feels conscious of debase- 
ment. What a fact is this in social history ! — A man, 
a child of God, who abroad, stands and moves erect 
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amid the glorj and the magnificence of the uniyerse, — 
the sky for his canopy, and sun, and moon, and stars, 
the ** poetry of heaven," for his familiar lights, — and 
with an indwelling spirit which may feel, and love, and 
enjoy all, and all which he should know and feel was 
made for him, -^ such a heing stands hdmhled, yes, out 
of place, in a room twenty feet square, in the presence 
of his own flesh and blood, the children of a common 
Father, and surrounded by those metamorphoses of 
wood and of metal, we call furniture, — that current 
evidence of wealth, and sometimes it may be the 
principal, the only obvious claim for human consid- 
eration. 

The prevention of pauperism has another, and if 
possible, a stronger claim on the deepest regard of 
society, to which its origin is now traced, than any yet 
referred to. I meail the failure of means to support it. 
The proof of this failure comes to us from abroad, and 
declares itself at home ; wherever we look, this is the 
ever-repeated language of written history, and of* ex- 
isting fact. Laws have been made and modified in 
vain. Human kindness, moved to its beneficent agen- 
cies, by deep penury, and threatened starvation, has 
worked in vain. Poverty is a condition, too wide, too 
complex, — embraces too many details for the ma- 
chinery of law, or the accidental efforts of personal 
charity. It is a whole life, — its service is for life. ; It 
is here it baffles human effort for its mere maintenance. 
All we can do is to keep "base life afoot." Every 
effort to support, or as they now say abroad, to 
** manage poverty," must for the highest purposes of 
support^ fail. The only purpose of assistance in any 
other relation, is progress, — a change for something 
better, — a new, an independent condition. Here is 
the solution of the problem of the care of the infant, 
the child, the family, — the apprentice, — the school 
boy, — the all, the whole of the natural dependence of 
man, or of his offspring. Nothing is more true, noth- 
ing more beautiful in life, than is the helplessness of 
infancy. It has, for the hopelessness of poverty, 
the fulness of aspiration and of hope. For its abase- 
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ment, it has nothing hut dignity, and of deep-laid, 
true moral power. In all these cases of a real, admit- 
ted dependence, support does its perfect work. The 
means cannot fail, if wisely used. 

With regard to pauperism, how unlike is the whole 
result! Failure, as I said, is over it all, — belongs to 
and springs from the very condition itself. For one, I 
do not regret this for a single moment. The helpless- 
ness of pauperism is a perpetual evil. It is evil to 
itself. Cll is evil to those among whom it has its being. 
It tends constantly to continue and extend itself, and 
its great parent, society, has done nothing to diminish 
its growth. Society has paid, and is paying, millions 
for its support. What has it done for its prevention 1 
I rejoice at the failure of such means of assisting pau- 
perism. They have in their whole agency only its 
sure perpetuity .T The most casual reference to what 
has been done abroad, and among ourselves, will show 
how universal has been the failure of tried ^neans for 
supporting pauperism, in regard to the great object of 
all support of others, namely, the prevention of abject 
dependence, or redemption from its debasing tyranny. 

I must here go into some details in regard to the 
Poor Rates in England ; arid of the Poor Laws, and 
of their administration of this State. I know very well 
the power of party in England on the great subject of 
pauperism, and how it labors to embarrass the opera- 
tion of any existing system for its support. But this 
only strengthens the ground taken of the entire failure 
of all hitherto tried means for the support of pauper- 
ism. Is not this political bearing of the subject, the 
natural antagonism of justice and reason to the false 
state of society which produces the eviJ, and to the 
equally false systems which have been devised for its 
relief? 

We have before alluded to the two great systems 
which have divided the Christian world in the provision 
it has made for the poor. I mean the voluntary, and 
the compulsory system. The first of these we have 
seen had its widest, its only true operation, in the 
Catholic Church. The second has grown out of Pro- 
testantism. 
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Let us devote a few moments to each of these. 
Rarely has so strong an interest been manifested in 
regard to this whole subject, as at this present time. 
In England, the poor, and what shall be done for them, 
are rousing the deepest attention among the whole peo- 
ple. Never was this class so numerous, never so 
abject, never so fearful. The whole pubhc policy of 
that great nation, — its whole internal state, and its 
widest political relations, are getting their character 
from the national poverty. The great questions before 
us, the voluntary and compulsory systems, are every 
where discussed and written about. I have before me 
a work of a distingui^ed writer in Scotland, which is 
devoted to the defence of the compulsory system, and 
who labors to show that where the voluntary system 
exists, there are the poor the most wretched, the worst 
provided for. His instances are some small states in 
Germany and Switzerland, on the Continent, and 
Ireland and Scotland, at home. He shows by statistical 
tables, how much better off are the poor in England, 
and on account of the poor-rate, than is the same class 
in the sister kingdoms, where the rate does not exist. 
But I do not find that he any where alludes to a most 
important fact, which is contained in the same statis- 
tics ; namely, that in England there is every where 
vast wealth, — that this is possessed by the nobility in 
a monstrous disproportion, and in ample amounts by 
that great population in England called the gentry, 
and the next below them, the middle class, embracing 
the most of the agricultural, the manufacturing, and 
commercial interests ; namely, the better order of those 
actually engaged in manualfy carrying on these' 
branches of industry. I do not include in this the 
worse than pauper portions, and which contain the 
most wretched of such portions, the operatives, properly - 
so called. A vast amount of wealth, or of the means 
of a comfortable subsistence, are in the possession of 
the population of England referred to, and distinguish 
that kingdom entirely from Ireland and Scotland. In 
these last there is a preponderating poverty in all 
classes, — and if the poor there are so wretched, it is 
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not because there is not a compulsory system in opera- 
tion to support them, but because there is not in the 
present condition of the industry of the one, Ireland, 
and in the poorness of the soil of the other, Scotland, 
those resources which would enable a compulsory 
system to cpllect the means of pauper maintenance. 
Dr. Allison, the author of the book referred to, leaves 
entirely out of view whatever at all makes against his 
doctrine, that the legal provision is the only one to be 
relied on. He looks on poverty as the necessary pro- 
duct of society, a condition which nothing can prevent. 
He regards that saying of Jesus, ** the poor you have 
always with you," not as a prophecy, as foretelling what 
society might always be ; but rather as an authoritative 
declaration of what it should be. This author, and 
all who agree with him, taking the present as the pro- 
duct of the past, and the type of the whole future, 
argue perpetually for the continuance of whatever has 
been in operation any considerable length of time, and 
press its adoption upon any community which may not 
have tried it. They never ask, how far does this 
course tend to perpetuate the very social evils which 
are every where felt to be so great, so oppressive, and 
which are daily increasing. In my inquiries into this 
subject, I have met with no matured plans, no 
thoroughly argued propositions, no such suggestions 
as have by their wisdom commended themselves to the 
great mass of men, and which have seriously had in view 
this great subject of poverty, which do not secure the 
continuance of this condition by better providing for 
its public maintenance. 

The question abroad is, as it ever has been, how shall 
the poor be maintained, — how is this state of poverty 
to be made most tolerable to itself, and to the com- 
munity T Shall its support be found in legal enact- 
ments, |ind so its extent be disregarded ; — or shall it 
devolve on a voluntary charity, which may, while it 
gives relief, do nothing to diminish its occasions ? 
Never, I have said, perhaps, has the subject engaged 
so much attention as it does now. I have referred to 
works. One is entitled 'Mendicity, its Causes, and 

5 
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Statistics.' The writer shows that in 1840 the Poor 
Rate, in England, was .£4,300,000, or about twenty 
million dollars. He next shows the amount obtained 
by begging. I quote the following abstract from his 
work on this subject : ** In England, including the 
three ridings of Yorkshire, there are forty-two coun- 
ties. The population of these is nearly fifteen millions. 
If we take at this moment a rough and general, though 
a tolerable correct estimation of that population, with 
its dense misery, in towns and cities, and its diffused, 
but not less individually intense misery in the agricul- 
tural districts, we may fairly calculate that one out of 
every one hundred is a beggar, or lives in a state of 
practical vagrancy, — looking, in one form or other, 
to alms for support. The one hundreth part of the 
population is one hundred and fifty thousand ; and if 
each begging family, raising fifty-five pounds per 
annum from the public, by alms, be estimated as con- 
sisting of six, we shall have twenty-five thousand 
English begging families, raising filfty-five pounds each, 
or the sum total of .£1,375,000. But we believe we 
have underrated, instead of overstated, the facts of the 
case, in these calculations. In London ^one, and its 
vicinity, in spite of all the efforts of the police, a very 
large part of that sum is extorted ; and we have not 
taken into consideration the wholesale mendicity which 
is now deplorably manifest in the larger English manu- 
facturing towns. We have also omitted all Irish men- 
dicants ; and yet they are in the proportion of one to 
three, in the English agricultural districts. Naturally 
anxious as we are to avoid even the appearance of 
exaggeration, we are still bound to state, that the esti- 
mate we have made is greatly deficient, and that we 
have understated the real statistics." If we now add 
the two sums, the poor rate, £4,300,000; and the 
amount of mendicity, .£1,375,000, we have a total of 
^€5,675,090, or $25,197,000. 

Before the New poor law in England, which has cut 
off entirely out-door relief, the rate amounted to 
eight million pounds sterling. It now is £5,675,000, in- 
cluding what is believed to be derived from begging, and 
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this last, by admission, greatly understated. From these 
facts, is there not reason to • suppose that with the 
acknowledged increase of pauperism, since the enact- 
ment of the new poor law, the whole amount paid 
out for the support of pauperism in England, not only 
equals, but greatly exceeds what it has been in any 
former period of its history ? seeing, too, that the 
known amount now paid, is less by only <£2,335,000 
what it was before the new poor laws. And what has 
England done to check a Mendicity, which equals, if it 
does not exceed the poor rate ? It has passed the 
strongest vagrant act, and to execute it, has a magis- 
tracy, and constabulary force, of immense physical 
power ; and what is the result, the practical result of 
this mighty municipal force ? It is contained in the 
following sentence of a book on the subject before me : 
** The magistrates of England have been blamed for 
not exercising greater severity towards all vagrants. 
But if all the * idle and disorderly ' persons, spoken of 
by the vagrant act, were conducted, at this moment, 
before the English justices of the peace, they would 
soon be unable to provide prisons and asylums for 
even a tithe of their number." One reading this 
would hardly believe that the writer knew that when 
he wrote it, there were five hundred and eighty-seven 
work houses in England, public asylums for the poor. 
Before the new act, then, the poor rate, in two hundred 
and fifty years, namely, from the reign of Elizabeth, 
had reached the enormous total of eight million 
pounds, or $35,520,000. In other words, in a popula- 
tion of fifteen millions, some millions less than in 
America, one third more was expended on the support 
of pauperism then, than with decent economy would 
be required to sustain the whole government of this 
•wide republic. And how was this vast amount spent 1 
Rather more than one half in workhouses, which 
combined the almshouse system, with forced labor. 
The remainder in giving what is called out-door relief; 
and what did this include ? I answer, in great part, 
wages. In other words, the farmer, the mechanic, or 
operative, who could not at the existing rate of wages 
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support himself and his family, drew weekly from the 
Rate so much as made a sufficient sum for his support ; 
and he who was married drew enough for his wife, — he 
who had children so much more, and in proportion to 
the size of his family. Here then was a ^ premium 
offered for marriage, and for the most rapid increase 
of the family. A most disastrous system indeed, if 
the prevention of pauperism be an object in a state. 

Look now at the new act, and its operation. The 
forced support of the poor, the poor rate, is reduced 
from $35,520,000, to about twenty million dollars ; but 
the known sum collected by begging, carries it over 
twenty-five million dollars, at the smallest calculation. 
It is believed, if the whole sum could be reached, it 
would fully equal, nay, exceed the rate before the. new 
act. And in this way, those very persons who used to 
receive the rate in the shape of wages, out-door relief, 
as it was called; niamely, the farmer, the mechanic, 
and the operative, are now public beggars, which the 
vagrant act cannot, and does not reach ; and it is shown 
by a document before me, that as formerly, the larger 
was the family the greater the sum drawn from the 
rate; now, the larger the family the greater is the 
amount obtained by begging. In other words, the 
same premium is ofiiered, or exists, for early marriages, 
as formerly, and the public morals are infinitely worse, 
since it was not thought dishonorable to draw from the 
rate to make up wages, and now it is not dishonorable 
to beg. To be sure, when a farmer applies for relief 
from the parochial authorities, he is told to go to the 
Union, or to the work house. This he refuses to do, 
as it is a degradation infinitely below begging ; and this 
farther shows that the new act is an encouragement for 
mendicity. To what has been said about the public 
charity as it exists in almshouses, and of the private, 
afforded by begging, one more item remains to be 
added to the vast expenditure by fifteen million of 
people for the support of its poor. I mean the appro- 
priations for hospitals, dispensaries, and by the almost 
numberless societies, in England, for the support of 
the poor. This is known to be enormous in its 
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amount, and proves, with all that has been said, how 
vast is the amount of pauperism in England, and how 
melancholy is the failure of its public and private 
charity. 

Now it is all this which gives to this subject its 
startling interest in that country. A new act is now 
before Parliament, to remedy the evils of the old one, 
that old one having been ii^ operation but a very few 
years. The press is pouring forth volumes daily. The 
whole nation is moving as from its foundations. All 
sorts of plans are suggested. The poor rate is de- 
fended here, it is deprecated there. Nothing is settled, 
and can any thing be settled 1 With the question, how 
shall poverty be provided for, and this is the principal 
form under which the question is propounded, — with 
this question, political economy is every where blended, 
and the vexed questions of population, and subsistence, 
are every where mixed up. It has been said in every 
variety of language, and doctrine, and it has been 
answered in as many, that society must be burdened 
and overlayed by poverty, unless some definite propor- 
tion is established between a people, and the natural 
means of supply ; between the numbers to be fed, — 
the demand for labor, and the results of industry, or 
its products. All this may be true. But in what are 
the checks and balances to be found ? — what restrain- 
ing power is there in being, or what is to be provided 1 
And having done what any artificial system may do, 
where is to be the compensation, the make-weight, 
against the thousand and one social disturbing opera- 
tions which may be called into action, and for the 
natural disturbances which bad harvests, and exhausted 
soils may produce 1 Moral restraint, aided by wise 
laws, is looked to with confidence, by one class of 
economical theorists, or philanthropists, while another 
despairs of such agencies, where popular ignorance, 
both in regard to the moral and intellectual, is the 
direct product of national prejudice, national indiffer- 
ence to the whole subject, and above all, national 
oppression. The amount of the wretchedness which 
obtrudes itself upon public notice, in almost every por- 
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tion of civilized, Christianized Europe, — this amount 
is so overwhelming in its detail, that men shrink from 
it as a thing not to be changed, but to be provided for 
as it best may. 

It would have been very easy to have collected fticts 
bearing on this subject of poverty, in regard to its 
causes, its support, its prevention, as it exists in other 
parts of the civilized world, and especially the failure 
of all known means for Us support. They would all 
have tended to the same great results, the increase of 
poverty, — the demand it is making upon the consid- 
eration of all coinmunities, and the actual attention it 
is every where receiving. I have brought together a 
few details on this subject, from the public documents 
which have recently appeared in England. I have not 
done so to show how immense was the amount of 
pauper wretchedness in Great Britain^ in 1840, or to 
say how terrible has been its increase since, — and how 
the recent regulations of trade made in this country, 
must add to what is already so overwhelming. I have 
brought forward these facts for another purpose, to ask 
if the present system of pubHc relief in England, has 
not failed to accomplish its object 1 I have particularly 
asked attention to the new Poor Law of England, the 
' Amended Poor Law,' or the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill, so called. This law involves three principles: 
First, the abandonment of part of wages of able- 
bodied laborers out of the poor rate. Secondly, that 
workhouses be provided in all the unions of parishes, 
and the relief of the able-bodied, when out of work, 
be in general given in them only ; and Thirdly, that, 
for a time, the administration of the whole relief to 
the poor, throughout the country, shall be under the 
control of a central board, so as to render the system 
every where as uniform as possible. And we have 
seen what has been the operation of these principles. 
We have seen that abolishing the payment of part 
wages, of able-bodied laborers, out of the poor rate, 
has first made paupers, — that when they have applied 
for relief, they have been sent to the workhouses, — 
this has produced the second effort of the law, — for 
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tliej haire refused to go, and so have been made mendi- 
cants, beggars, or in the language of the vagrant act, 
vagrants, and so liable to punishment. The third fact 
which the system has brought to light is, that were the 
actual poor, poor made so bj necessity, instead of 
crime ; namely, by the low rate of wages, — the want ■ 
of employment, and the high price of provisions, — 
were these able-bodied poor, with their families, 
actually to go to the ' Unions,' such is their vast num- 
bers, and comparatively so small is the public provi- 
sion, that they could not be received, — and that it 
would be impossible to erect enough of them to accom- 
modate the daily increasing demand, — and lastly, we 
hear from all sides, that the ' Central Board,' which is 
to make as uniform as possible every where the sys- 
tem of relief, fails from the necessarily varied condition 
of people and demand. I have had abundant oppor- 
tunity furnished me of the operation, or the ** work- 
ing," as it is called, of the ^New Amendment Poor 
Law ; ' namely, in regard to its provision for the ** sick 
poor." These are put up by the ' Unions,' at auction ; 
or proposals are publicly made for medical men to 
take care of them. Those who bid the least, or send 
in the lowest terms, are of course selected. And it is 
easy to see what must be the effect on the medical pro- 
fession itself, as well as on the sick. A competition is 
produced, in which the question of skill may but 
slightly, if at all, enter ; and the whole character of 
the profession must be most injuriously affected. Some- 
thing parallel to this has occurred in this country, in re- 
gard to popular education, where a large fund has been 
owned by a state, the income of which has been de- 
voted to the public instruction. It is notorious, that 
where this has been the case, incompetent persons 
have often been selected, because they have offered to 
work for the least compensation, — the office of teacher 
has been degraded, and the best means of useful 
knowledge have been denied to the people. But re- 
turning to England, taking into view all the facts 
which have been brought forward, and to which one 
more only need be added, and that the crowning one 
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too, that the great question of providing for, ** mart' 
€iging " the poor is again before the British Parliament ; 
is there not some reason for saying that the present 
system there is 3, failure, — that the subject is not yet 
understood, and that so its remedy has not been 
♦found 1 

Now what bearing have these experiments abroad 
on preventing, and supporting, poverty and pauperism, 
or as one writer in Scotland has it, of " managing " 
the poor, on the subject which has brought us together ? 
It has a direct one. Nothing can be so pertinent to 
such an occasion as to bring together, and to present in 
masses, the results of experience, of a wide expe- 
rience, wherever obtained, on this, and on kindred sub- 
jects of paramount interest. And now let us look at 
our subject at home. Here we are, descendants from 
England, — having the moral and intellectual tempera- 
ment or constitution of our ancestors. We occupy a 
wider space on the earth's surface, — we have different 
political and social institutions, and we exceed Eng- 
land proper in numbers. But we have much in com- 
mon. We have the . same tendencies, and insensibly 
may fall into much of its condition. '^ Suppose," said 
one deeply interested in the character and state of the 
poor here, to a friend intimately acquainted with the 
whole manufacturing interest of the country, *' Sup- 
pose our population should so increase, that much of 
the practical evil now felt in England, from vast num- 
bers, and small demands for industry, should be felt 
here, and the moral and intellectual condition of the 
masses be not advanced with the rapidly increasing 
numbers, what can prevent here, the acting over the 
sad tragedy which is there daily and nightly before the 
public eye, and like a plague-sore is poisoning the 
whole state ? " " Nothing can prevent it," said he, 
"but a purpose, and a work in this, and in all the 
coming time, to furnish always the means of the truest 
moral and religious culture." I have examined the 
laws of this Commonwealth, relating to poverty, and to 
its support. They show every where, by their corres- 
pondence with the English law, not only our historical 
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origin, but how almost necessary it is, that however 
dissimilar to England, may be the political institutions, 
the external, the scaffoldings of the social state of this 
country, those which belong to its internal arrange- 
ment, and action, will often very closely resemble 
those of the nation from which it sprang. What is 
very curious in this connection, is this, that the parent 
state may come to borrow institutions, or unconsciously 
employ like means to reach a certain end, which a 
state which was once a colony has long used. I was 
struck with the truth of this, in the Workhouse Law, 
chapter 16th, Revised Statutes. This recognizes the 
formation of Unions, which the English act has copied, 
or adopted ; namely, the combination of two or more 
towns for providing, or erecting a workhouse, which 
shall be common to both, and which shall be supported 
in due proportion by each. There has been a like leg- 
islation in both countries, on the subject of pauper 
settlement. The same disposition to confine public 
charity within precise legal limits ; and the same legal 
processes by which to obtain recompense for such acci- 
dental aid to the poor, of a distant town or settlement, 
as may become imperatively necessary by sickness, or 
other uncontrollable occurrences. Two kinds of build- 
ing ar^ mentioned in the workhouse law, of the 16th 
section, referred to ; and in chapter 46, entitled " of the 
support of paupers." By the first, "any town may 
erect or provide a workhouse for the employment and 
support of the following descriptions of persons." 
These comprehend the " poor and the indigent," who 
by infirmity, age, sickness, etc., cannot support them- 
selves, — and able-bodied persons, who from idleness, 
or vicious habits, or both together, as they so genially 
^accompany each other, will not support themselves. 
These houses are to be under the general government 
of directors, — and under the immediate care of a 
master. Where such directors are not chosen annually, 
then thg overseers of the poor shall be the directors of 
the said workhouses. Of the profits and earnings 
arising from the work, in the same, one third shall go 
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to the master, in addition to his salary ; the other two- 
thirds to the overseers of the poor. 

In chapter 46, section 4, is the following : *' any 
town may erect , or provide an almshouse, for the recep- 
tion, and employment of their poor ; " and in section 2d, 
of the same chapter, is the farther provision, that the 
overseers of the poor, who have the legal care of alms- 
houses, shall see that the poor in them " are suitably 
relieved, supported, and employ ed, at the charge of 
such town," etc. 

We have here then, in chapters 16, and 46, separated 
80 far, and so strangely from each other, provisions 
which at first seem to have different objects, but which, 
in fact, have very much the same. The Workhouse 
receives him, or her, who is indigent, and poor, without 
vice as the cause ; and the lazy and vicious. It sup- 
ports one class with or without labor, as may be their 
ability, — and of the other demands labor. The Alms- 
house receives him, or her, who is poor and indigent, 
and these are to be sustained, fed, clothed, and 
sheltered, without or with work, as may be their power 
to work or not. Is not the blending together two such 
objects as the support of the infirm, suffering, but de- 
pendent poor, with those whose poverty is self-inflicted, 
and so often the consequence of intemperance, which 
the law punishes, an injustice which no legal provision 
should be the direct agent in practicing ? The law has 
supreme power in this matter. It enforces from towns, 
maintenance of their poor. But it assumes a higher 
function even than this, for it enforces the main- 
tenance of a poor man, and of his family, from certain 
blood relations who may have means for contributing 
to siich support. It takes to itself the high office then, 
of regulating private benevolence, filial or paternal 
piety, — while it makes no scruple to confound the 
honorable, virtuous. Christian poor, with the notorious 
vagabond, and drunkard, who has no visible means of 
self-maintenance, and who with the physical {^wer to 
do it, will not provide such for himself, or herself. 
We know that law is made for the public peace, 
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public safety, — and that it can violently separate a 
man from his brethren, as a social nuisance, just as it 
can enforce the removal of that which threatens the 
public health. It takes the child out of the streets, it 
may be, or the comfortless hovel, and where does it 
put that child 1 Is it not often with ignorance, and 
crime, and which in this connection becomes cruelty to 
such an age 1 Does it not put it where its chances of 
death are multiplied a hundred fold 1 Is not the record 
of the poor house, in regard to the mortality of chil- 
dren, the chronicle of premature death ? Does not 
contagious disease spread itself through, and over the 
whole of that society, as if hundreds of thousands of 
free and healthy men, many of them amply possessed 
of the means, had not the power to remove the healthy 
of such a family from such an evil. The law, in. its 
administration, takes the insane man into its custody, 
as if from a Christian love, and for a noble end, — and 
where does it put that helpless man, who in the loss of 
ills own reason has laid his broad claim for the highest 
exercise of human reason every where, and who, in 
the utter extinction of power to help himself, has be- 
coine the object, yes, the sacred object, of all active 
human love ? Where does the law put such a man ? 
This human institution. Law, is the great work, and 
product of society. It should never be a mere conven- 
ience. It 'should have the highest function. If it is 
an expression of power, power imbodied in itself for 
the greatest end, so should it be an expression of jus- 
tice, such an expression of it as shall demand rever- 
ence from voluntary sin, and be the free-handed agent 
of a true charity to all. 

There are two points in our law of, or for the poor, 
whether sane or insane, to which I beg to ask a mo- 
ment's attention. One is, the power it gives to towns 
to erect or provide workhouses, and almshouses. These 
words do not mean the same thing, and how have they 
been construed ? To provide has been made to mean 
such a support of the poor, as could be obtained at the 
lowest rate, without any regard to the building used. 
Thus the officers of a town have felt empowered to put 
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up at auction its poor, and he who would board them 
at the lowest rate per week, or who made the lowest 
bid, has got the bargain. Yes, I have heard it said very 
lately, in a distant county, and by one who knew what 
he said, *' We sell them, (the poor,) annually, the sane, 
and the insane, and for the least they will bring." 
Men, tvomen, and children, the aged, and the young, 
are yearly sold, and bought, in a State which boasts of 
its means of moral, religious, and intellectual cul- 
ture, — which has in itself abundant resources, and by 
its skill makes profitable use of those of distant States ; 
and which at the same time appropriates a part of the 
product of the industry of its poor to make up salaries, 
under a law which says, that " any town may erect or 
provide " accommodation for its poor. We have but 
to look at such a system for the support of poor men, 
women, and children, and of the insane, one of the 
most frequent sufferings of the last of which is from 
voracious appetite, to learn what must be its practical 
applications to those wretched beipgs who have been 
thus legally subjected to such a mode of providing for 
the poor. 

The other point to which I wish to refer for a mo- 
ment more, is that section of the poor law which pro- 
vides that the master of the work and poor house shall 
receive a salary ; and in addition, one third of the pro- 
ceeds of the industry of the poor placed under his con- 
trol. The only reason I have heard given for this, is the 
difficulty a town may meet with in collecting, by tax, a 
salary for the master, and so it farms out to him, the 
poor, who, by labor, may eke out his otherwise half 
paid, miserable salary. Look now at this, and to what 
conclusion must we come ? Are not such tender 
mercies cruel 1 I feel with every writer or thinHer on 
this great subject of poverty, how great are the difficul- 
ties which surround and enter into its very heart. We 
have seen Protestantism, in England, throwing from 
itself, and from the parti-colored church to which it gave 
birth, the poor, and making them the care of the State. 
I see Law declaring itself in a thousa.nd voices on the 
subject, and all of them failing, both in regard to the 
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support, and the prevention of this condition. I see 
how difficult it is for crowds of people, who have 
ample means, to provide for a single family, it may be 
in their immediate circle, and sometimes their own 
kin, which has bj unknown, and often uncontrolla- 
ble means, been reduced to poverty. I have known 
such a family, once not only above want, but possessed 
of the means of luxury, brought so low as to require 
foreign aid, concealing their wretchedness, until severe 
illness, reaching to every member, and alike in all, has 
demanded medical aid, when a story of suffering has 
been divulged which made the very heart ache. Here 
might have been faith in God, that he would send 
bread from heaven for his wretched, starving children. 
But what faithlessness was there in man ! This sub- 
ject is full of difficulties, and that which produces 
them has often its origin in the highest sentiments. 
How should we reverence that poverty which still relies 
on itself! How deep must be the evil of that depen- 
dence which sin has made ! May not our charity in- 
crease dependence ? Who has not been deceived when 
he has most trusted ? The questions are numberless. 
But the condition is around us ever, — close at our 
door. Society, by wrong doing, is producing poverty, 
and poverty is producing sin. The action of each is 
often reciprocal ; and the Christian has a duty, one of 
the greatest, to destroy their union, by laboring daily, 
and hourly, at any cost of time, feeling, mind or money, 
to prevent both. 

Now what is the result of our system of providing 
for pauperism 1 Does it differ at all from the trial of 
similar methods in England 1 Is not failure its portion 
here, just as failure has been its result there 1 The 
result is in both countries the same. Legislation yearly 
seeks to correct its mistakes, or to adopt a wiser system. 
But the case admits of no better. Pauperism has its 
lasting causes in society, and they must produce their 
own effects. We must have faith, that poverty may be 
prevented. Let us have no belief in the doctrine 
which would only provide for it. 

We have looked on the dark side of the picture. A 
6 
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brighter one is before us. It is presented by the pub- 
lic provisions of this city, for its poor. Our city has 
erected its House of Industry, and there it is, with its 
ample acres, its pure air, and bright sunlight about 
it, sheltering, and comforting poverty, in all its kinds, 
and characters. Its Master is remunerated for his? 
services generously, and so adequately ; and the pro- 
duct of all its industry comes back again to the 
public treasury, to be newly dispensed for good. 
There the child is cared for, and has the teacher 
for its mind, and its heart, the schoolmaster, or mis- 
tress, and the minister of the gospel. Medical aid 
is provided faithfully for the sick, and the means of 
relief, or for cure, are abundantly supplied. But 
above, and to my mind better than all, the poor 
insane are there at home, in a comfortable, spacious 
house. They are subjected to the means of cure, 
and if incurable, have kind care, and every thing 
which such a sad lot demands. That noble establish- 
ment is for the comfort of the destitute, — for the em- 
ployment of those who will not voluntarily work, — a 
place where the tempted are removed from the means 
of their sin, and where the indolent, while he is use- 
fully and industriously employed, may be removed 
from opportunities for crime, and by a regular course 
of life, the salutary influences of kind and frequent 
religious teachings, be prepared for a better career 
when restored to liberty again. Do I mistake the 
objects of our public charity, or over-rate the impor- 
tant effects it may produce 1 It has in the vigilance, 
and fidelity of those who are appointed its inspectors, 
such checks as the possession of great power in its 
immediate managers was seen to demand. The pos- 
session, and unrestrained exercise, of great power, are 
a temptation to excess, in such exercise, which is 
always most to be cared for; and a wise and well- 
principled executive never regards with jealousy, or 
disapprobation, what acknowledged infirmity so univer- 
sally demands. In thus speaking of this provision of 
poverty, let us never lose sight of the poverty it pro- 
vider for. Beneath its ample protecting roofs, what 
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misery, and what sin, are congregated ! There is irre- 
mediable physical suffering, without intellectual vigor 
to sustain, or a ** good conscience *' to cheer. There 
are the widow and the fatherless, made such in the 
order of Providence ; and there is the orphanage of 
sin, and the widowhood of abandonment. There is 
crime in all its forms, and varieties, which may finish 
its sentence without reformation, and which may come 
back again in a deeper dye. And there, too, is poverty 
in the hallowed robes of innocence and piety; and 
repentant guilt, which may ** go and sin no more." 

I have, since writing the above, — for it was from 
recollection I made the record, — I have recently visit- 
ed that house, in every department except that for the 
insane, which 1 had examined before. My later obser- 
vation confirmed what I had put down from former 
opportunities to observe the system. I saw neatness, — 
nay, extreme cleanliness, every where. It shames our 
city household economy. A friend talked to some aged 
female inmates, who have passed many years there. 
They spoke of their comforts. They had all desirable 
liberty, and they had a safe and kindly home. I hope 
all interested in the work of providing for the poor, 
will go to that house, visit all its rooms, and talk to its 
inmates as to men and women. Show that we feel to 
them the strong tie, the strongest of all ties, that of 
Christian brotherhood. Let them feel that to the 
" poor, the gospel," yes, the word of " glad tidings," is 
truly ** preached." 

While 1 bear this willing testimony to the excellence 
of our municipal institutions for the support of pauper- 
ism, for the comfort of helpless and hopeless poverty, 
do not let even these exclude the distinct perception of 
the higher and paramount obligation of society, to 
begin at once, the greater, the nobler work, and at 
whatever sacrifice, of preventing pauperism. The very 
interest we feel in these institutions, has its whole 
cause and being in the deep sense we all have of the 
whole evil of poverty, — of its helplessness, and of its 
hopelessness. The public kindness here, is mainly a 
requital for great social defect, and wrong. Justice, 




tlie only basis of individual and general virlue, and 
right-doing, demands of ua to remove the oci^asiong for 
these manifestationB of the public charity. And how 
■all, after all, is the amouut o( our pauperism, which 
finds shelter within these walls ! But for ceaseless 
and necessarily imperfect, insufficient aid, on the part 
s and individuals, how ten-fold greater would 
be its misery! Those walla contain but a tithe of 
our pauperism. How miaerable is so mnch of that 
which seeks its own precarions support ! 

; thing in the arrangements of this 
I great establishment, which occasioned in me sincere 
regret. I refer to the parti-colored drees of the con- 
1 the House of Correction. Why is this 7 Why 
n the stern and strong arms of the law 
as ihey are, — why are they thus distinguished from 
other men? Is it for disgrace? Are they not dis- 
graced to the full by their whole position, — deprived 
of their personal liberty, — taken entirely from the 
management of their own affairs, and subjected to 
forced labor? What more disgrace than all this, if 
punishment is to be regarded as degradation ? Is it to 
be increased by the dress, and is not such an increment 
of punishment, cruelty I Does not this belong to 
the cropping and branding of a former day, and which 
a wise benevolence has proscribed T 

Is this dress for public safety, so that if a convict 
escape, he may be more surely retaken ? This ie 
hardly so good a reason as the last. Legal srrange- 
menls iu matters like these, should in themselves be 
sure, and never find their sufiiciency in such an acci- 
dent as dress. A convict should feel when be enters 
those silent walls, — silent, because of hard, pent-up 
voices, — that he is beyond the power of escape. 
He should feel the futility of plans of enlargement, by 
the universal fact that nobody ever escaped. As soon 
as you put on a dress, which is to be the means of his 
discovery, and of Ida recapture ahould be escape, you 
present to his mind the possibility of getting away, and 
BO deprive tlie discipline of the place 
alleged salutary power. 
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I have spoken of pauperism before and since the 
Reformation, or of its history. 1 have spoken of some 
of its causes, and have found these in Society, in do- 
mestic, commercial, and political institutions, and cus- 
toms, in some of their operations. 1 have spoken of 
the condition itself, and have pointed out some of the 
facts in that condition, which demand the earnest 
thought and effort of all men to prevent it. These 
facts were its helplessness, — its dependence, its fre- 
quent debasement. I have especially labored to show 
that so extensive, so universal a condition as pauper- 
ism, cannot be caused by accidental, individual, agen- 
cies. These must be commensurate with the condition 
itself. They exist in Society. Lastly, I have spoken 
of the failure of the means already tried, and now in 
use, for the support, or for the prevention of poverty. 
And now what is the remedy 7 Whence is to come 
prevention, that great object which has brought us 
together ? I return upon my text. rPauperism has 
been traced to society. Is it not then m society we are 
to look, and only to look for its remedy ? I look no 
where else.~\ln speaking briefly of means, I shall first 
speak of th^rue care demanded by existing pauperism. 
I shall speak of this attention to the subject as a means 
of enabling the pauper to rise out of this state, — from 
the fact that the state itself is a perpetual cause of 
poverty in others, and so claims the immediate regard 
of society. I shall very briefly allude to the duties 
of society, which grow directly out of the doctrine 
advanced in this address, that to it are to be traced 
the true cause of pauperism. 

I. The first, and great end in such a work, is re- 
demption from pauper dependence. Poverty may, and 
often does, -grow into a state which is without hope. 
It becomes the habit of such poor to look to others. 
They may not be decrepit or physically helpless. But 
the power of regular labor to an end, — or industry, 
they have not. There are other classes in which de- 
pendence is not merely habitual, but necessary. These 
comprise the aged, the infirm, and embrace a large 
variety of cases. These may be without hope. But 








are ihere not many, wlio, if waked up to the true iSt 
of duty, could work T Ha»e not charitalile societil 
^or yeara, fed, clothed, and sheltered, hiiudreds, tf Dot 
thousand?, who tliie day might liave been, aa far as 
'power to do it is concerned, earning an ludcpeudeot 
Bupport ? If they could not, had they the will, in what 
important point do we this hour differ from England, 
where poverty is the rule, and competence the excep- 
lias redemption from dependence, like reforma- 
tion from intemperance, ever been looked to as the great 
end in our public or private provision for poverty 1 
Has not poverty, on the contrary, been looked at as b 
necessary evil, from which, by tbe education of cliil- 
dren, — the separation of them from their parents, — a 
Bore evil, — we are daily laboring to draw recruits, 
but which must be the lot of those who have already 
entered iie sad service, until death discharge them T 
le redemption from pauper dependence a more hope- 
less effort, than the reformation from intemperance, — 
of the great moss of the intemperate, — was formerly 
believed to he 1 And how is such a mighty work to 
begin I It has begun already, in the new temper- 
ance movement, which we trust is this day taking 
hundreds and thousands from the lists of poverty, 
and of crime; and let us pray, thai for ^e vast 
amount of pauper wretchedness which remains, the 
way of redemption may be found out. If the long 
failure of the means now in use, for this end, still be 
its portion, let us hope that from the evil itself, its 
remedy may spring; and above all, let us be ready to 
welcome the earliest rays of such a dawning light, aad 
^do what we can to carry it forward to the perfect day. 
recent English writer on the pauperism, and crime 
country, and on the alarming condition of the 
which such mighty masses, and numbers, of 
;arving men, women, and children, are rapidly develop- 
ing, proposes two remedies, "reading, and emigration;" 
by which I suppose he means the moral and religious 
education of the English poor, and the removal of all 
3 incapable of such culture, or cannot I 
iported at home. In America, and particularly i 
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our own communitj, the first remedy is in operation, 
imperfect though it be; and the extent of territory 
here, and the opportunities for industry, make his 
second remedy unnecessary. We have a field for 
exertion as wide as the demand. Its wise cultivation 
is all that remains for us to do. 

II. Another means of preventing, and successfully 
relieving poverty, is, destroying the associations by 
which it is bound together, and bringing the poor 
within the best influences of a true social life. They 
now hve detached, away from other orders or classes, 
and are known only as needing support ; and if em- 
ployed by other classes, are so, not for themselves, 
that they may grow into a better life, but because of 
some questionable service they may be to ourselves. 
In order to understand the importance of this means 
of preventing or relieving poverty ; namely, a truer 
knowledge of their whole state, men must feel how 
small has been true interest in the class, how deeply 
they have been neglected by the public, and by indi- 
viduals, in those most important points from which a 
true amelioration of condition can only come. The 
cause of this want of knowledge of the state and de- 
mand of the poor is at hand. In the vast difl*erence8 
which externally exist between rich and poor, in dress, 
houses, food, etc., absolute distinctions insensibly come 
to be seen, felt, and acted on. The great truth of the 
essential identity, in all men of moral, and intellectual 
power, is buried up, and lost sight of, in that which is 
wholly external, and which, in comparison with the 
spiritual, is utterly worthless. An apostle tells us that 
there are diversities of gifts, of wealth, of rank, of 
education, nay, of religious growth; but he adds, there 
is the " same spirit." Yes, let us thank Heaven, that 
in this deepest mystery, human life, there lie truths for 
the everlasting hope of, and for the race. There is the 
same spirit, — the same in-breathed spiritual to every 
human soul, — the same capacity for all development, 
here, and the same capacity for the highest reaches, 
and growth, in heaven. It is this which gives to our 
subject its dignity, — its sanctity, its faith. It is in th*" 




rue recognition of a Epiritiial brotLerliood, that i 
r^>oor are to be brought again into the great faumai. 
tamily. When we visit them, we are to do go with thfiil 
courtesy, as well as kiodnetis, with which we visit thoesi ■ 
so called, our equals. Let them feel that we have B>l 
deeper interest in their true elevation, — in the^ V 
reatoratioD to the best social privileges and functioni, ,1 
than ill their continued dependence on forms and 1 
modea of relief, which are only temporery, and whidi,l 
have so uoiversally failed. Charity too o^en takes th 
form of patronage, and in this form it does Dotliiog t 
rouse the poor man to self dependence. It rather shorn 
him how sure will be his support, how small soever tu^l 
own agency in producing it. The character of charity 
must be taken from that of our own good doing. Men 
must feel that they are not ministering to a present 
want merely. The recognition of the inherent, and 
whole capacity of poverty, as well as all other states, 
for itself, its own true and heat agency for itself, will 
do most to correct this error. I cannot enlarge on the 

E""',ure of a true intercourse with the poor; and therfr^^_ 
lo need to do so. Let lis purpose from the heart, t^^^H 
at them as we do all other classes, and tbe rule an^^^H 
I practice is ours already. Do not, do not, let B^^^^B 
tuiy more, as wo claim to be Christian men, — do not ^^^ 
let us any more put tbe poor man in the lowest place 
at the table, — do not let us any more postpone hts 
interests to all others, — the frivolous, — tbe ridiculouSi 
the utterly worthless in our own bves, it may be, — or tbflJ 
lives of others. Let us give to tbe poor man sotat 
thing of that boly consideration with which he wi 
blessed of old, — " Unio tbe poor the gospel is preaci 
ed." Let us again open wide the everlasting gates of 
ibe true, the universal Church, to its peculiar children- 
Let it appear every where that to them glad tidings of 
great joy is preached. 

IIL The friends of the poor should look to it, dail; 
and hourly look to it, that tbe public secure to theMi 
objects of their proper care, and love, equal means <4^i 
nfort with ail other citizons. One of the eaddeitj 
■la, almost, in the condition of poverty, is that the 
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poor are sometimes so little cared for by those whose 
interest and duty it is to provide every possible means 
for public health, and public comfort. We have at- 
tempted to show that the possession of a common 
nature, and a common destiny, is an everlasting and 
universal claim for a common, an equal interest. Are 
communities faithful to the duties which these facts 
involve ? Do you not often find it more than painful 
to render succor, and to afford consolation to the 
poor, because of the sad, nay, disgusting accompani- 
ments of poverty which lie in your path ? It is not for 
yourselves that I now think of, or allude to these 
things. Small indeed is the sacrifice to those, who, 
after a minute's walk, may remove themselves from 
what is so painful to see, — small to yourselves is the 
sacrifice which you are called on to make in your visits 
of charity, from these external annoyances. But to 
the poor, to those who live daily, and hourly amongst, 
and in them, how depressing must be such influences ! 
Where man's care is most needed, — yes, his kindest 
care, to make condition as comfortable, and as health- 
ful, as it can be made, — how often is that care most 
withheld, that obvious kindness most wanting ! 1 am 
aware of the labor, and of the expense, which may be 
involved. 1 know the poor, so far from contributing to 
the public prosperity, may and do, and ever must, take 
from it. * I know their want, often, of habits of neat- 
ness, or even common cleanliness. 1 know how often 
deep moral delinquency lies at the very foundation of 
all their misery. I know how ungrateful often is the 
office of charity. I know how soon it is forgotten, 
and how little sometimes, at best, it may do. But 
what occasion is there in all this, and all that can be 
added to it, for the neglect of the poor ? Not the 
smallest, not the least. What is it that has produced 
all this, beneath which we are seeking for apology, or 
reason, for this neglect ? Not the poor. No, they 
have not produced it. They have no part nor lot in 
the social institutions around them. The social organi- 
zation which may shut the poor from the widest sym- 
pathy, and from the means of their only temporal 




redemptioD, — with this organization, the poor have 
had no interest, — have taken no part. Their exterual 
condition is not then their own work. It is the direct 
product of a neglect, over which Christianity tnouruB. 
Children, yes, infants, in means, and in the usee of 
them, they are left to themselves, when their utmost 
effort, begging and all, hardly serves to "keep base 
life afoot -, " and we are told of their debasing habits, — 
and are referred to them as making charity hopeless, — 
common kindness, a wasted thing. In view of ail this, 
and much more, I come back to myself. I look back 
upon my own life, and upon the history of my own 
latest day. How does memory come pressing upon 
me the moral dehnquency which has marked my own 
life, and my unworthiness of my great blessings ! How 
natural is this thought, when just views are taken of 
human condition, however debased, however criminal I 
An argument comes with that thought, for the poor. 
It claims for them our constant sympathy, our undying 
faith in their improvement. Bui another, and a higher 
thought, follows. The never failing care, and love of 
God for his universe. If, as hia ministers, men would 
go forth with that message of love, which Christ gave 
in special keeping to his followers, how would all 
obstacles to accomplishing the highest good, fade 
away! — how cheerful and happy were our ministry t 
When I think of any thing in human condition which 
it is possible to conceive should interfere with the 
wisest, and widest, public and individual care, and 
labor, for the improvement of the whole of that con- 
dition, — when I see any part of a city at all neglected 
in its truest, and highest interests, because it may be 
the dwelling place of thriftless, nay, criminal poverty, 
how do the closing verses of the sermon on the mount 
recur to me, and that one all alone, and above all 
others, which says, " for he cansetb his sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeih his rain on the 
jost and on the unjust." How does that saying of 
Christ come with a reproof, deeper for its love, — and 
which with Christian men, and Christian women, in 
their works of charity, should be as ati abiding priuci' 
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pie, the power of which nothing should for a moment 
weaken. A true faith has a whole universe for its 
object. A true charity never, never faileth. It has 
not time to calculate all the chances of deception, 
which the ingenuity of indolence, recklessness, and of 
sin, may invent. It does what it can, and when it can, 
and leaves the result with God. Let us only be true to 
conviction, my friends, and we cannot be faithless to 
duty. Let us be ready for any, and for every sacrifice, 
and there will be nothing but joy in making the great- 
est. Let us only be ready to ** sell all, and give to the 
poor," and that God in whom we have a true faith, 
will make the path of duty straight before us, and our 
greatest sacrifices our truest felicity. 

IV. Another duty of charity directs the attention of 
its ministers to the more immediate dwellings of the 
poor. These are private property, and we all know 
how frequently wretched, and miserable, they are. I 
need not do more than intimate this duty here, for we 
all know its demand. The poor should have that 
cheap blessing, the light of day, — and pure water, 
even in wasted profusion, — they should have that 
which is more important to living, pure air. How 
often has it been our lot to visit families who scarcely 
knew of these common blessings, or so knew of them 
as hardly to acknowledge them as such. I know, and 
you know, of the poor who live in dark alley ways, 
below ground, where all the light they get is by the 
narrow passage which leads into the upper air, hardly 
to the light. We all know how scarce pure water 
always is, and how often it becomes most difficult to 
get that, which is barely tolerable for use. How can 
the poor acquire or preserve habits of cleanliness 
under such absolute destitution of its means 1 How 
strong is the temptation to intemperance, when the only 
sure means of temperance are so poorly supplied 1 * 

V. Education. This is the safety of the State, and 
the sure defence of the individual. Without true cul- 
ture, poverty becomes a tolerated condition by the 
sufferer, and by the community. Education at once 

* See Note C. 
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rises above all other dependence than that which is 
boDOrable, and honored, — the dependence of a gener- 
ous sympathy, which sees in another only the reflection 
of itself,' — and which is sure to make all happy who 
truly exercise it. Education is the revelaliou to the 
man of his spiritual, his hig'hest nature. What motive 
is there at once brought into operation to be true to 
that nature as soon as such a revelation is made? 
Education has in it the promise of eternal life, for it is 
itself, the means of discovering the way to it. It opens 
to him who has it, the records of Divine Love to man ; 
and it brings within his reach all that men, of all ages, 
have written to illustrate the Holy Scriptures. Educa- 
tion should he as free as the common air, for it is as 
life-giving, as is the atmosphere itself.* 

VI. Assisting the poor. This is a difficult, and im- 
portaut topic. It requires a true kuowledge uf the 
whole subject of poverty. It is surrounded with diffi- 
culties. He who undertakes this office must enter 
upon it with the fullest, and deepest, convictions of its 
nature, its respon^ibleness, and its obligation. It is not 
enough to give a sum of money, even a large one. It 
must be known before hand what the want is, how il 
has been produced, and how it may be substantially 
remedied. In saying all this, I do not ask for that 
caution which exists without sentiment, — which is 
cold because it is heartless, — which deliberates about 
action, because it would escape acting at all. I speak 
of it as connected with true benevolence, which desires 
from the heart to do good, and dehberates, only that it 
may do the most good. 

Two great objects should be ever before us, in per- 
forming the solemn office of helping others. One is, 
[o remove the continued necessity of such aid, by 
enabling the poor man, at once, to begin to support 
himself. This i« to prevent pauperism. The other is, 
substantially to aid those who from disease, or other 
entire disability, cannot minister directly to their own 
support. I believe that this latter class referred tn, 
embraces the smallest number. I say this, becauf 
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know instances where great bodily infirmity exists, 
where men, and women too, who cannot leave their 
rooms, or their beds, can, and do perform much towards 
their own maintenance. These are most interesting ob- 
jects of our care and love. They may only ask of us the 
materials, and which are not expensive ; and of these 
they will make articles of common use, which may 
return to them the sure means of support. If the ma- 
terial be furnished generously, we may, and often do find 
these invalid workers making profit out of their industry, 
and at length supplying themselves with the raw ma- 
terial. Assistance like this is substantia], creative, 
kind ; and the instances which demand it can always 
be discovered, if wisely looked for; nay, by our per- 
sonal agency we may call into action, powers which 
have long been dormant, and set again in motion the 
long unused machinery of mind, and body, to lasting 
and noble ends. 

But there is another class about which there can be 
no doubt that assistance may at once produce true 
and lasting results. I will give an instance. A me- 
chanic is burnt out. He has lost his tools, his stock. 
He is a journeyman, but has supplied his own tools. 
He has been industrious, and has supported his family. 
He went from his shop with the earnings of the day, 
and rises in the morning to continue his honored, and 
useful, and cheerful toil. But the fire has raged in the 
night, and burnt up his whole dependence. He has to 
tell his loss to his wife, and it may be to many children. 
He is at once reduced to want. Employment has been 
in little demand, — general depression exists, and from 
his associates he can get no help. What is to be done 
in such a case ? How will you prevent pauperism 
here ? It is threatened, and in its saddest forms. The 
mind is oppressed by the loss. Thrift, or economy, has 
saved nothing from the proceeds of light work, and the 
family is to be fed, warmed, clothed. There may be 
moral power to resist the numberless temptations 
which the sudden calamity may be surrounded with. 
But where there has been no great demand for resist- 
ing trial, in the ordinary comfort, and success of in- 
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indred dollars, or less, 

1 he has loEt of self- 

t the moment wheu 
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duatry, the suddenness of the chang;e may not be 
wholly provided for. Men havo fallen under such 
losses, and been themselves lost. How shall we assist 
Ruch a man? The case has its own answer. Place 
him at once where he was. A hut 
will gire him back all the i 
support. He begins life again, 

hope of living has departed. He feels that he lives among 
men. Christians, brethren, and gets new, and bright 
revelations of his own capacity of excelleuce, and 
virtue, in all of these which others have manifested. 
Do not let such a man pass from door to door with his 
subscription paper, worn out by the number of wealthy 
hands through which it has passed, and deeply soiled, 
it may be, by his own tears. But give bin 
aid, and at once. It will all i: 
exactly principal, am 
the world, it will, i 
recompense at the " 

1 have alluded to a single 
various are tbey ! Sicknes 
does the conflngratinti. And s 



back again; if not 
the current coin of 
dred fold more, in the 
of the just." 

How numerous and 
ts the same story as 
loes the expiration of 
B of the prisoner. In all, in all these, and 
Iheir endless varieties, assistance, substantial, hearty 
assistance, has in it, the prophecy, and the promise of 
the prevention of pauperism. 

VII. Emigration. As a means of diminishing, and 
preventing pauperism, this deserves special regard. In 
. Iliis country it is a perfectly practicable plan. Abroad, 
with all the obstacles to it, it is more and more looked 
to, as the most important means of public relief. Never 
lore pressing on this country than at this 
moment. Population is every where rapidly increas- 
ing. The civilized world has been at pence for more 
ihan a quarter of a century. Longevity is increasing. 
Improved, and daily improving medical si^ience is 
diminishing mortality by disease. The temperance 
reform has restored physical, and moral health to 
thousands, and to millions. Labor-saving machines 
are constantly diminishing the demand for the labor of 
Agencies arc every wliere in operation for in- 
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creasing population, and lessening employment. Men 
press constantly into cities. Of limited extent as they 
are, and requiring but comparatively few operatires, 
and the demand for these constantly lessening, pauper- 
ism is daily increasing in them, and this, too, in a 
country of vast extent, offering millions of acres un<* 
paralleled for their fertility, and for the readiness with 
which they return the product of even moderate in- 
dustry. 

What now is to be done in just such a state of things 
as has here been presented 1 The answer is Emigrate. 
Every thing favors this : the cheapness of public 
lands, — the continuance in operation of the pre'emptian 
law, — the exemption from taxation for five or more 
years from purchase of land, or after taking possession 
of it. Every inducement is offered by the new States 
for emigration. And would it not be for the interest 
of those who own lands to offer as gifts a certain num- 
ber of acres alternately with others to be sold, pro- 
vided that those who receive such lands, agree at once 
to take possession, and to build, and to live on them^ 
the deed being given in from two to five years after 
actual occupation and residence 1 It has been objected 
that the States referred to are unhealthful. The land 
is without drainage, and the decay of its luxuriant 
vegetation, and miasmata from lakes, and rivers, pro- 
duce fever, and «low-coming, or quick death. There 
is truth in this. But look at the States themselves* 
There is Ohio with its more than a million people, the 
product almost of yesterday, and there are States 
which have been settled years since Ohio, which are 
thronging with a vigorous, healthful population. Men, 
multitudes of men, can live in those fruitful regions, 
and attain to old age, as well as enjoy sure competence. 
There are causes of diseases there, quite aside from^ 
and independent of, climate. These are recklessness 
in regard to exposure to the known causes of diseasesy— ^ 
bad habits, — indolence growing out of the very pro- 
ductiveness of the soil itself, — all sorts of agencies are 
in full operation to produce disease in the new comer, 
but which experience in its hard lessons is constantly 




coDtrolliog. It is believed they are acluallj, and 
principal! J, powerful with e mi grant 9 from foreign 
cnuutries, who are entirely iguoraut of fhe cuetoros of 
the country, and know nothing of the means for pre- 
venting disease. But the simple fact of the rapidly 
increasing population in the new States, is the slrougeitt 
argument against the notion that these States have In 
isarily injurious to health; and how 
easy will it he to indicate the means of avoiding con- 
tingent causes of disease t 

Emigration has principally been from the country. 
There it is the least needed. It is in eitits that its 
strongest claims tu deep, and serious thought, lie ; and 
in these it is earnestly hoped it will be wisely, and 
fully considered. We associate for all sorts of things. 
We talk and write about every thing. Communities 
are forming here and there, and men, and women, and 
children, are seeking, in new organizations, remedies 
for social evib. Let it be so. But in the mean time 
hundreds, and thousands, of able-bodied people in our 
cities, pine for employment, and for bread. The new 
Stales can furnish both, and nil that makes life comforln- 
ble. But how is this to be done? Capital, or some 
money is wanted, and whence is it to come? In re- 
gard to land, the trouble cannot be great. Prices are 
low, and the amount required in the first place, need not 
be great. We know, in fact, that vast amounts of 
productive property are held by individuals who have 
as yet paid nothing for it. The pre-emption law, if it 
do not directly favor such possession, at least does not 
regard it amenable to the laws of the land. There is 
a reason for this. The land belongs to the nation ; and 
when one asks who the nation in such a case is, he is 
not likely to find any grave delinquency in taking to 
his own use a part of that wide, unappropriaied, and 
productive domain, which belongs to alt, — especially 
does he not, when he learns that he will only be called 
on to pay the original price of the land, whatever may 
have been his labor on it, however much improved it may 
be, or how great soever its product. I suppose there 
this city, and nation. 
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who have funds deposited in sayings banks, and other 
securities, which would be quite sutiicient to purchase 
and stock farms in the West, and which would in a 
single season, make their occupants independent. 
There was never a moment in those States so favorable 
to emigration, — when land was so cheap, — so much 
of it in the market, and all the necessaries of life 
purchased at so cheap a rate. Emigration from cities 
must ere long begin. Mind, and muscle, must be 
brought into productive action. Labor, the glorj, and 
the destiny, of every living man, must receive the 
thought, and the duty, it demands. Its results are 
always illustrious, however humble. He is a man to 
be honored who depends on himself. Of all men 
should he be honored who lives by the sweat of his 
own face. 

The statements above made, touching population, 
are of much interest. Its unchecked increase cannot 
fail to produce its results. These must be changes, 
and very important ones too, either in the social 
organization itself, or brought about by adaptations of 
it to a new, a wider, and a deeper, social demand. In 
nothing will this change probably show itself more 
strikingly than in labor, — labor on the soil. These 
crowded cities must ** give up their dead." The wide, 
unused territory around us, brought by steam travel to 
our very doors, must change its inhabitants. The 
forest must bow its venerable head, and come down. 
The wild beast must find his home beyond the moun- 
tains. Civilized man must at length come to his 
great inheritance, the earth, the whole earth ; and in 
honored toil, find in its cheap, and healthful products, 
the means of the highest physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual growth, and culture. 

VIII. Independence, and Economy. These belong 
together as among the means of preventing pauperism. 
In the practice of the first, the individual refers directly 
to himself y to his whole means, as the sole arbiter in 
all questions respecting his external life, his entire 
mode of living. In the wise practice of the second, he 
habitually observes an exact proportion between his 
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md his income. The great obstacle to the 
independence, is the current paeeion 

and the ease, and readiness, with which it 
Nothing is easier than to imitate the cus- 

us, in regard to what is strictly external 

eighbor, or the class in which 1 live, aud 
!, does this or that. 1 almost instinctively do the 
e difference which may eubsist between 
■ several means is not adverted to, nnd habits of 
expenditure are formed. What multitudes are 
this day living in obedience to that alleged social de- 
mand for imitating what others do, without any Just 
regard tu the whole facts in individual cases, and are 
thus in the sure pathway to dependence and pauper- 
ism ! It is not easy to resist the influence referred to. 
But it must be done. A man must not only not have, 
but he must not cherish the desire to have, that which 
another, or many others have, merely because of this 
last circumstance; and especially must he not, when 
his means are utterly insufficient to enable him to have 
it. The details of the want of that independence, 
now under notice, and the readiness to imitate others, 
at any risk, present themselves in an almost infinite 
number and variety. The products of daily industry 
are wasted upon the frivolous, and the often ridiculous ; 
and the least change in circumstances, leads at once 
to almost hopeless helplessness. 

Economy is as rare a virtue as true independence, 
and the credit system, which is now extended to almost 
tbe whole amount of social, or business intercourse, is 
most fatal to its exercise. Nothing is easier than to 
create debt. The country, the state, and the individ- 
ual citizen, are all alike living at this moment, by, and 
through this system ; and never was there a moment in 
this country's history, in which the obligation to pnv 
was so slightly regarded. In 1837, I think it was, 
there was a universal suspension of specie payments. 
Gold, silver, and copper too, the whole real currency 
of a state, disappeared as by the power of some mighty 
magician. And what was the result? A most extra* 
ordinary suspension of all payments. That, of which 
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paper money is but the shadow, having disappearedt 
who could any longer reasonably look for the continu* 
ance of the shadow itself? By an almost universal 
consent, debts were left unpaid, and new ones were 
daily contracted, and so widely, by the extension of 
credit, that it became impossible to pay them at all. 
The general government now strangely came in, and in 
one short year paid the whole by its bankrupt law. 
This statement is made not for history, but for the ex- 
planation of the existing state of things. That which 
was history, is to-day fact. The credit system still 
exists. Debts are daily contracted, and debts are paid 
now with as much reluctance, if not with as much 
actual difficulty, as in 1837. All this is fatal to econo- 
my, where economy is most needed ; namely, among 
those who have not only the smallest means, but whose 
opportunities, especially where labor is concerned, are 
the most precarious. There is no question that econo- 
my is practiced in this country after a manner unknown 
to its later history. But it is practiced by those most, 
upon whom its demands are the least pressing. To 
escape pauperism at such a time, when nothing is so 
settled as to authorize entire confidence, those men are 
especially called on for the practice of the strictest 
economy who have the smallest means of living. No 
matter what may be the sacrifice to such men, if they 
would be true to themselves, to their dignity, and to 
their happiness, they must avoid debt. Let them but 
incur it, and have in addition to it, positive privation, — 
the temptation to do wrong, to fly from sufl^ering to 
dissipation as a remedy, may overcome a giant power ; 
and pauperism, vice, and crime, forgery, and thefl, be 
the direct results. Economy is the sure preventive of 
all this evil ; and when this is aided by true independence 
in principle, and in act, the man has done his duty, — 
responsibleness in these regards has reached its limits. 

Before I conclude, and in confirmation of the doc- 
trine that to society we must look for the causes of its 
own evils, and in it find their remedy, I quote the fol- 
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wing passage from i 

"To these humtine and simple subjecta, (ihe preven- 
tion, and the relief of poverty,) I have always had a 
great inclination. Thank God, I Imve often been able 
to assist nthera, and to do good; and (his is stilJ my 
greatest pleasure. I could act with the greatest satis- 
foction in the narrowest sphere of practical utility. I 
am pleased when others can do in this way what is not 
in my power. The evils of our social state can onlff be 
remedied bi/ a total change in our mode of lift, and our 
usages ; by the discipline of morals, and manners ; bp an 
amelioration of our general condition, and the greater 
simplicity of our whole life, * * ■ If a single one 
of theae writers would go, and at the sacrifice of his 
time and his comfort, would devote himself to the 
education of children, to give the hand of friendship, 
and consolation, if he bad nothing else to give, to the 
poor, — if he would endeavor by his counsel, and in- 
fluence, to procure a dwelling place of his own for the 
lodger, and properly for the peasant; if he aould eman- 
r.ipate himself from those pr^udices of tehich he is the 
slave ; if men would so, and in other nays, associate 
for these difficult and unostentatious objects, which no 
government can hinder, it would be some comfort 
indeed. But so long as I see none of the virtues of 
the citizen, no self-discipline; when 1 only see in the 
better class an idolatry of wealth, at least for the state, 
if not for themselves, — • • " so long, were I in 
power, should I give little satisfaction to the clamor- 
ous ; and certainly raise an outcry against myself, be- 
ruiiso I will not begin to build downward from the 
upper story." 
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plishedl The question comes to us from the whole 
civilized world, and we must not send it back void. 
Uurs is the great subject with statesman and pbilunthro- 
pist, — with the political economist, and Ihe simplest 
inquirer for truth. And what is the answer 1 To this 
there is bat one reply. Society must be remodelled, — 
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the Christian element must enter into its organization 
after such a manner as it has never done since the 
Reformation. ** Christendom must be Christianized." 
Temporary shifts will no longer suffice. Men, yes, all 
men, must come to this work in earnest. Let Prevent 
tion of Poverty, and Redemption from it, be our motto, 
and our unalterable purpose, and work. Let the 
sentiment of brotherhood, which has so long been 
buried beneath its opposites, in all their forms, declare 
itself as it never has done amongst men. For selfish- 
ness let there be true charity, — for self-indulgence, 
self-sacrifice. We must ourselves feel somewhat as 
our brethren in poverty have so long felt, — and when 
we labor for them, there must be a true consciousness 
of the work, a living experience that we have denied 
ourselves. Christianity is equal to all this, and to all 
other human demand. Give to it its place on earth, 
and in the human heart, and we shall want nothing 
more. Let men but say, ** In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth," and they will work miracles. 

I have done. I have written not as I would, but as 
I have been able. I am deeply sensible of the imper- 
fectness of my effort in this great work, the Prevention 
of Pauperism. If I have said any thing, which, in any 
way, will lead other minds to enter into it, I may not 
wholly have labored in vain. I may add, that this 
address was written some time since, and that changes 
may have occurred in the business concerns of the 
country. I have, however, preferred to leave it as it 
was delivered, rather than to attempt to adapt it to 
changes, which we have no promise will be permanent. 

Errata. — Page 10, third line, before 'Catholic/ insert Roman. — P. 
13, line 22, for 'have not been,' read has not been. — P. 21, line 7, for 
' they must be,' read Ihey must lie. — P. 24, for ' nearly 300,000,000,' read 
between two and three hundred milUota. — P. 28, 7 lines from bottom, for 
' a great,' read the great. — P. 31, line 2, for ' as is,' read «n<A. — P. 34, 4 
lines from bottom, for 'intent,' read interest. — P. 38, 13 lines from bot- 
tom, for ' considerations,' read consideration. — P. 44, line 12, for ' com- 
man,' read common. — P. 46, line 11, for ' they get,' read the poor get. — 
P. 68, line 24, for ' the rule and the practice is ours/ read the rvk <md tht 
practice are ours. 



NOTES. 



NOTE A. 

It was the writer's purpose to introduce here some extracts fix>in the 
* Bible in Spain/ which show how kindly treated are the poor by all 
rankSy in that distracted country ) and with what deep respect is each 
regarded by his brother man. There is room only to refer to the pages in 
the work ai>ove named, — American edition, pp. 40, 41. 



NOTE B. 

Since writing on the topic to which this note refers, I have learned that 
the Bishop of London has recommended that pews be abolished in the 
churches of the Establishment, and so the whole church be thrown open 
to the whole people. In some churches this has been done. Tliia is a 
very important fact. Suppose the recommendation be acted on univer- 
ssdly, by the Establishment, may we not look for the practice throughout 
the Christian world? It may be objected that tne property in the 
churches referred to, is not in the persons who frequent them, and that 
the clergy are supported by the government, or by funds to which the 
people do not contribute, and that so it is easy to dispense with pews. 
what the facts are in the case, I do not know. But suppose it is as above 
stated, what difficulty can there be where the support or the church rests 
on the voluntary system ? ^ where the building is put up by certain per> 
sons, and where the clergy are paid by a pew tax ? That only needs to be 
done vohmUiaTUyy whicih has been done in this very State by tax aiiesscd 
by law, and the whole difficulty vanishes 3 and if it be believed that a 
tax would secure the widest opportunity for religious instruction, it is 
only to be laid, and the Church is at once opened to the whole people. 
But there are differences in opinion with regard to worship, and sects are 
so numerous amongst us, that we are almost reduced to a system of wuii- 
vidvaUam, in the form, if not the spirit, of worship. Very well. There 
is no insurmountable difficulty even here, if the spirit of Christ be only 
in his Church. The details will be arranged without any difficulty, as 
soon as this spirit is truly possessed. 



NOTE C. 

It is understood that an attempt is now making to bring to this city 
pure water from a distance. It is to be done by a company. In order to 
secure a permanent and abundant supply, should not such means be de« 
voted to it as the whole of a city may afford T As a provision for public 
health and public morals, should not a whole city be the agent of such a 
work? It is a work, a noble work, for a whole city. And.mayitnot 
be made an economical one, a sure, a permanent source of income t 
Suppose an ample supply of pure water to be lurought by the city to our 
doors. Suppose in the terms for its distribution, there be a provision that 
every house which receives the water shall be intwtd against fire, the 
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amount paid annually for the water being a premium of insurance. 
Every house owner would of course enter into such an arrangement, and 
in so becoming his own insurer, the strong motive of interest would be 
added to the adoption of every measure which could secure his property. 
Especially would he see to it, that the quantity of water should be such, 
and so distributed, as to be at once, in a moment, available in extinguish* 
ing fire. Such a plan as this would secure the payment of interest, and 
it is believed would also form a fund for extinguishing the debt for the 
work, and then be such an income as would make other taxation un- 
necessary. 

Other reasons ofier for the city being the patron of its own most press- 
ing necessities. Reservoirs are indispensable too, in such works as are 
proposed. These must be very large, and of course much land must be 
devoted to them. These reservoirs are necessary, in the first place, to in- 
sure a constant supply of water. And secondly, they are absolutely neces- 
sary for such purification of water as the subsidence of much insoluble, 
and adventitious matters, always produces when this fluid is at rest. I 
know we drink the water as it runs from the mid-depths, or lower, of 
Jamaica pond. But not a person drinks it who would not prefer it from a 
reservoir. Can a private company make such a provision as this for 
pure water ? 

The writer subscribed the petition for an act of incorporation of a 
company to supply Boston with pure water. He has since thought much 
of the subject, it is too important a matter to be hastily attempted. 
There are too many interested in it to have it take, in any degree, the 
form, and the character, of a private operation. It is recollected that at 
least two individuals of great wealth and responsibleness, made proposals 
to supply this place with an abundant, and unfailing supply of pure water. 
But tne ofiers were not accepted. A reasonable jealousy was entertained, 
lest a great public benefit, — a necessary of life, — might not, in the coming 
times, and in the changes of property, be trammelled by conditions 
which would produce great public embarrassment, if not distress. It is 
seriously hoped that this whole subject will receive the attention it de- 
mands, before any plan be adopted ibr ^e accomplishment of so great an 
object. Above all, whatever is done, may the unurged interests of the 
poor, and of those too, who now sufier almost as much as the poorest in 
this regard, have the deepest consideration. 

I do not see in tlie plan proposed, that these interests, which now make 
the most pressing demand for pure water in this city, can be provided for. 
Three or four thousand families more may be supplied, but one half of 
the population may still sufier a destitution, the amount of which, per- 
sonal, and direct observation only can apprehend. Pure water stands in 
the same relations to public morals, and to public health, as does pure air. 
Should it not be made the interest of the public, the city, and of the in- 
dividual, that it should be supplied even in wasteful profusion for all per- 
sona], and domestic uses ? 1 honor those ancient States which made such 
noble provision for the public want in regard to Pure Water. They 
brought it from distant regions, slowly moving on its way, and growing 
purer by every mile of the long journey. They made laws to preserve 
the element pure. They gave it in solemn charge to Deities, and to 
Priests. They made it sacred by rite, and by sacrifice. What has the 
latest civilization, and which is so vaunted, done, which approaches to 
that ancient provision for the hourly recurring wants of man ? Do not 
those noble aqueducts, which this day deluge modem Rome with pure 
water, and the three thousand, and more, issues of which have given to it 
the name of the * City of Fountains,' — do not these works put to the 
blush our own efforts, our own imperfect ministries to the deepest wants 
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of our poor^ and of our rich 1 From my heart do I wish that this ci^ 
would take this great work in hand. It is a public duty, that this work be 
done. Every man, woman, and child, has deep interest in its accomplish* 
ment. I think the time is not far distant when it will be effected. 



NOTE D. 

It is with great pleasure I record here, the recent movement in Eng- 
land, in regard to popular education. What has been so Jong done m 
this country, especially in this State, and quite recently in Prussia, for 
extending equal means of education to all classes, is beginning to attract 
the attention of thinking men in England. This movement now shows 
itself in the commission appointed by the present Parliament to take this 
great matter into serious consideration. Much difficulty has been thrown 
m the way of anjr settled plan, because the whole measure coming from 
the government, is seen to have a connection with the Establishment, 
which is intolerable to the great body of dissenters in the kingdom. It 
has been said that so great is the embarrassment which the system now 

Jtroposed must meet with in its practical applications that it may entirely 
ail, and so education be still denied to the people, which here means the 
poor, because of the channel through which it must flow. There may be 
delay from this source. But the object will be attained. To have seri- 
ously entered on such a work is to insure to it ultimate success. Such a 
revolution never goes backwards ', and who does not hail with joy the 
prospect, remote though it may be, of the dawning of intellectual light 
upon the whole people of so great a nation ? 

Since writing the above, I nave met with the following from a late 
English paper : 

** In Parliament. The Canada corn bill had its first reading in the 
House of Lords on the I5th of June." 

'' On the same night, in the House of Commons, the Home Secretaiy 
announced that Government had resolved to abandon the educational 
clauses of the factory bill. The hostility of the dissenters had proved so 
powerful, that even if carried through Parliament, there was no hope of 
these clauses going into beneficial operation. A triumph of the dissen- 
ters over the established Church." 



NOTE — . 

At page 37, allusion is made to the attempts which have been made to 
increase wages by what arc termed strikes. In the remarks made on the 
failure of this means to secure permanently a just return for labor, I had 
in view results as they have reached us from abroad, and of partial at- 
tempts made at home. Long since the passage referred to was written, 
a movement has been made in this city, of deep interest in re^rd 
to the great object of this afldress ', namely, the Prevention of Pauperism. 
Most grateful am I that the unrequited toil of women, so long, so patiently, 
and so painfully endured, in this community, has reached the public ear. 
God grant that it may reach the public heart ! Every friend or humanity 
must rejoice in the amelioration of their wretched condition 



